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ADMISSION OF FREE LABOUR PRODUCE. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART, &C. 


S1r,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society deem it their duty at the present moment, to lay before you 
their sentiments in relation to a subject intimately connected with 
the great object of their pursuit—the extinction of slavery, and the 
consequent cessation of the slaye-trade, throughout the world. 

Not to speak, on the present occasion, of the objections they en- 
tertain to the principle of armed intervention with the slave-trade, 
every year and every occurrence deepens their conviction, that it is 
by the extinction of slavery alone that the traffic can be brought to 
an end. No efforts of persuasion (which, in this case, are nothing 
more than appeals to the sense of interest) can arrest the trade, 
while there is a demand for slaves at so high a rate of profit; be- 
cause no appeal to interest is so strong as that which is made by the 
inhuman traffic itself. As for armed intervention and treaty stipu- 
lations, all experience shows, that, without having effected, and 
without holding forth any promise of effecting, the abolition of the 
slave-trade, they have immeasurably aggravated the ferocity and 
destructiveness of it. 

Most earnestly, therefore, do the Committee desire, that the 
efforts of the British Government should be directed towards the 
extinction of slavery in every part of the world, as the most effec- 
tual method for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

Great Britain has a market of unequalled extent and value for 


the productions of every country and of every clime; and she has: 


it in her power, by opening this market on favourable terms, to 
connect advantages of large amount with the use of free labour. 
The duties imposed by our tariff on produce so raised might in 
such manner be reduced, as to present a strong inducement to all 
parties desirous of having access to the British market to prefer 
the free labour system. 

The advantages of such a course appear to the Committee to be 
great and many. The prompt and almost immediate success of it 
scarcely admits of a doubt. The happy result would be brought 
about by a process of which no party could justly complain; while 
the act effectuating it would be wholly spontaneous, and one of in- 
ternal administration, not of dictation from without. 

Under the influence of these considerations, the Committee pre- 
sent their definite and earnest request to you, Sir Robert, as the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, that a measure may be prepared 
for admitting free-grown produce from all parts of the world into 
the British market, on the same terms as the produce of British 

ions. 

A collateral, but by no means an unimportant advantage of such 
a measure would be, that it would facilitate the settlement of a 
question by which the public mind has been greatly agitated, viz., 
the relaxation of duties on imports from countries where slavery 
exists. Should such a step as the Committee have suggested induce 
in these countries the abandonment of slavery, this question would 
find at once the Wen sible solution. If otherwise, Great 
Britain, by being rendered less dependent upon them, might find 
the solution of it less necessary. In any event, however, the Com- 
mittee cannot but desire that no relaxation of existing duties on the 
produce of slave labour shall be allowed. It is enough—the Com- 
mittee think it is far too much—that Great Britain now does, by 
her unparalleled commerce, to sustain and foster this gigantic evil, 
and it is time that her course was in the opposite direction ; but, at 
all events, it may be hoped that this country will be spared the 
dishonour, and the world the misery, of any further aggravation of 
this horrible system by our means. 

Entreating your serious consideration of these remarks, the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society re- 
spectfully submit them to you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Most respectfully yours, 
Tuomas CLARKSON. 
27, New Broad-street, Feb. 9th, 1844. 


REPLY. 
Whitehall, February 10th, 1844. 
S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
which you have addressed to me on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
I will not fail to bring this communication under the notice of 
my colleagues in the service of her Majesty. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Ropenr Psu. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 








PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


(Extract of a letter from Lewis Tappan to Thomas Clarkson.) 


Tue anti-slavery cause is advancing in this country. ‘‘ What real 
symptoms have you of its advancement ?” 

1. Several leading members of Congress, who have hitherto been 
otherwise minded, have strenuously ype the rule (called the 
Gag law) ue the reception of petitions on the subject of 
slavery, and the subject has been discussed nearly every day of the 
session. A friend of mine who has lately visited "Washin " 
told me that, when he was there several years since, it was > 
as much as a man’s life was worth to open his lips against slavery, 
or to be seen talking familiarly with a man of colour; and now, 
said he, everybody there talks freely on the sabject; a man may 
call himself an abolitionist, be seen with people of colour, &c., and 
no exception is taken. 

2. An increasing interest on behalf of the slaves has been mani- 
fested by several legislatures in the free states, and has been ex- 
pressed by resolutions and otherwise. 

3. A =~ number of churches of different denominations have 
passed resolutions that slaveholders shall not be admitted to their 
communion, and the number is increasing rapidly. 

4. The newspapers, religious and conan, are discussing the sub- 
ject of slavery more than ever, and insert more anti-slavery intelli- 
gence. 

5. The governors of states, in their communications to the legis- 
latures, and in their proclamations for fast and thanksgiving days, 
notice the iniquity of slavery more freely than they used to do. 

6. Coloured people are treated better. I give two instances. One 
of the leading Congregational ministers in Connecticut recently 

roposed an exchange with our friend Pennington, went to his 
ouse, accompanied his family to meeting all day on the sabbath, 
ete eg for him, &c.; and Mr. P. went to his house in a neigh- 

uring town, passed the day in his family, preached for him, &c. 
A young coloured minister of the gospel, the Rev. Henry H. Gar- 
nett, of Troy, New York, has recently been elected a life member 
of the Young Men’s Association in that city. It is one of the oldest 
and most effective literary societies in the country. Mr. Garnett 
was elected by a unanimous vote. He is a very black man, was 
pony slave, and has won the honour by his eloquence and moral 
worth. 

7. Cassius M. Clay, Esq., of Kentucky, the largest landholder, 
it is said, in the state, has come out boldly and strenuously against 
the admission of Texas, in favour of abolition, &. He is about 
thirty-five years of age, an educated man, a slaveholder, a man of 
wealth, nag nephew to Henry Clay, who will probably be the next 
President. He intends also to liberate his slaves. 

8. A distinguished slaveholder in Kentucky has lately written to 
the editor of an anti-slavery newspaper :—‘‘I am. clearly of the 
opinion that it (the anti-slavery cause) has taken tenfold greater 
hold on southern feelings and southern interests within the last two 
years, than during the eight years of its previous progress.” He 
attributes it in a great degree to the anti-slavery Liberty party. 

9. The supreme court of Ohio has recently decided that children 
having in them negro, white, and Indian blood, but ‘‘ of more than 
one half white blood,” are entitled to the benefit of the common 
schools. 

10. Two noted slave-dealers, who have kept large establishments 
for buying and selling negroes in Baltimore, have lately closed their 
business. A letter from Baltimore says that anti-slavery publica- 
tions are constantly p:siing through the post-office there, and that 
the inhumanity of slavery, its unprofitableness, and the detestation 
in which it is held, must soon end in its complete overthrow. 

11. The Baltimore Visitor, an independent journal in that slave 
city, exclaims loudly against a proposition before the legislature of 
Maryland to pics: all free coloured persons in the state, between 


| the ages of fifteen and forty-five, to be registered or taxed. This 


paper says that the policy of Maryland is anti-slavery, and refers 
to the manner in which the discussion of slavery in its columns has 
been received by the largest and firmest siaveholders in the state. 
Sar paper opens its columns freely for the discussion of the subject 
of slavery. 

12. i tesclatisn was recently introduced into the legislature of 
Kentucky, declaring it the policy of this government to admit 
Texas into the Union. The resolution was discussed, and finally 
laid on the table. 

13. Two new newspapers have been recently established by the 

ple of colour. They are edited by coloured men. One is enti- 
tled the Elevator. It is published at Philadelphia, and intelligent 
coloured men in this city contribute to its . The other is en- 
titled the Clarksonian; it is published at Hartford, Connecticut, 
and the editor is the Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, whom you know. 
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terary lec 
‘of colour, De. Smith, a» youn f physician, replied 
te hit‘in the coluntns of one-of our bests diily papers; in a series. 
of essays; and in the estimation of many persons won, not only 
the argument, but t credit to himself and his people, by the 
literary skill evi in his-and their defence. 

15. Many distinguished persons in various parts of the free 
states, who Have not hitherto identified themselves with the abo- 
litionists, ate joining them, and publicly advocating’ the cause. 
Among them { vodka mention Elihu Barritt, of Massachusetts, a 
man who is said to be versed in fifty languages, and who is both an 
able and popular lecturer. He has lately established a newspaper, 
and boldly advocates the cause of the oppressed. I would mention, 
also, that the Hon. W. H. Seward, late governor of this-state, has 
volunteered to defend a poor man in Ohio before the supreme 
= of the United States, charged with affording aid to fugitive 

ves, 

16. My business leads me to keep up an extensive correspondence 
—— the free states and territories, and especially with emi- 
nent lawyers; and the sentiments they frequently express on the 
subject of slavery, in an incidental way, sa me that anti- 
slavery principles are rapidly pervading the country. 

17. Several missionaries of different denominations, who are in 
remote countries, and have been under the control of American 
missionary boards, have disconnected themselves with these boards 
because they solicited funds from slaveholders, and fellowshipped 
them as Christians ; and we have reason to believe that a large 
number of missionaries will disconnect themselves from these asso- 
ciations, if they do not speedily take action, as the phrase is here, 
against slavery. 

18. The progress of the Liberty party (composed of abolitionists, 
and those who have left the Democratic and Whig parties because 
of their pro-slavery character) affords a reasonable prospect that, at 
no distant day, the friends of human rights will exercise a powerful 
influence in Congress, Their votes have increased as follows :—In 
1840 there were 6,865; in 1841 there were 20,636; in 1842 there 
were 34,716; and in 1848 there were 52,534. 

19. Anti-slavery questions have been discussed this winter in 
lyceums and before other associations, in the hearing of citizens 
who have not been accustomed to read or hear discussions of such 
topics ; and abolitionists have often been invited to lecture or debate 
upon subjects connected with slavery. 

20. The mail from Washington last night brings the cheering 
intelligence that the gag rule, referred to under the first head, has 
virtually been abrogated by Congress. by a vote of 105 to 85. For 

ears, petitions for the abolition of slavery in the district of Colum- 
i#, where, as you know, Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, have 
not been received, or, if received, immediately been laid upon the 
table. It was proposed this session by the slaveholding members, 
and those from the North in alliance with them, that the rule 
sliould be continued. Opposition was unexpectedly made to this 
proposition by Northern members who had been accustomed to 
vote with the South. At length, the slaveholding members pro- 
a modification, allowing the petitions to be received, but 
directing that they should be forthwith laid upon the table without 
debate. This proposition was negatived by a decisive vote of 148 
to'35. So this measure was not responded to by the Democrats of 
the North, or the Whigs of the South. The last vote, as above- 
mentioned, was for the adoption of a set of rules which excluded 
the prohibitory rule. The matter is not finally disposed of yet, but 
one of the leading pro-slavery papers says, ‘‘ The probability is, 
that no rule excluding abolition petitions will be adopted in the 
new code’”’—referring to the rules of the House. 

‘21. I have information that consultations have been recently 
held in the little state of Delaware, where there are between 2,000 
and 3,000 slaves, which have resulted in a meeting of persons opposed 
to the continuance of slavery. It is thought that the time is very 
near when the system will be abolished in that state. Several 
respectable persons residing there have, as I am informed, offered 
to circulate anti-slavery publications. 

22. There has been a report by a Committee of Congress in 
favour of free persons of colour; reversing the law that requires a 
coloured man to prove that he is a free man, and requiring a 
claimant to prove that he is a slave. 

Without adding further to the number of facts showing a rapid 
progress of public opinion in favour of abolition throughout the free 
states, and remarkable changes in the slave states, I may say that 
we feel greatly encouraged. It is true that many facts of a dis- 
couraging nature might be mentioned—the most striking of which 
is the advance in the price of slaves owing to the increased price of 
cotton, and the consequent increased traffic in human flesh ; but I 
will not trouble you with them. My object is to cheer you, in the 
decline of life, so far as I can, with a presentation of facts, and to 
give to you and to all the revered friends of the anti-slavery cause 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the assurance that slavery and 
the domestic slave-trade will not long continue in this country. 
The sentiment of the country—North and South—is increasing 

t the system. Texas cannot, we think, find admission into 
the Union, certainly not as a slave-state. Let us, then, unitedly 
rejoice, and give thanks to God. I hope you will be spared to see 
more important evidences that slavery in the United States is soon 
to terminate, and that the practice of the people here accords with 
the ples of our Declaration of Independence. 

are-many in the United’ States who rejoice that Divine 


14,. A Unitarian.minister-of this Dr having lately, |. Pray. raised. up, to devete. so much of your life to the 
in . ¢ li ee sid many doarging ting of the freed furtherance of the a hteae », and that you have had so many 


able and faithful coadjutors. this countty we owea 
debt ofigratitude for your writings and other efforts, and for the 
example your country has given to us and to the world. 

New York, Feb. 28, 1844. 





MAURITIUS. 


Some of the secrets of this den of wickedness are slowly transpir= 
ing, through the courage and fidelity of a contemporary of whom 
we cannot but speak in terms of high commendation. In our file 
of the Mauritius Watchman received by the last mail, we find, for 
example, the following astounding representation of what is tech- 
nically termed the Bagne system. Let our readers ponder it :— 


** When the term has expired for which a number of labourers have 
been engaged, and they wish, as they generally do, to change their em- 
ployer, and obtain better wages if they can, the question arises, How are 
they to find another master? It is imagined that they ought not to be 
suffered to go about freely in search of labour. They are strangers and 
foreigners, and may take to a life of vagaBondage. They must find secu- 
rity as a condition of residence, which none but an employer will give. 
In the mean time the police is made responsible for their appearance, 
which the police cannot be if they are allowed to go forth where they 
please: aplace, therefore, is found for their temporary abode—that place 
is the Bagne. There the majority of them are detained, until they enter 
into a new contract with some one for a year’s labour. 

‘* Now, it is against this forcible, and (as we judge) illegal detention of 
free men, that we protest. We are not ignorant that they are left free to 
accept the highest terms offered; and that some, on giving satisfactory 
security for their return, are allowed occasional leave of absence. Neither 
are we ignorant that the Bagne is regarded by government as a place of 
refuge for the Indians against the impositions to which they might other- 
wise be exposed. Weare aware, too, that many persons of our old Bourbon 
school of politics complain incessantly of the Indians being suffered to 
remain until they voluntarily engage in service, instead of being forced to- 
accept a fair offer. Of allthis we are aware ; but we object to the prin- 
ciple of arbitrary imprisonment and restraint, under any pretext. It is 
opposed to the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the whole spirit 
of British legislation. Suppose one of these Indians, being a British sub- 
ject, were to address a letter to the chief judge, demanding that he may 
be called up for judgment, and that if no crime be laid to his charge, he 
may be forthwith discharged. Would his honour, the chief judge, have 
power to reject this petition? Is he not bound, under the severest penal- 
ties, to discharge all such falsely imprisoned persons within twenty days ? 
What right, then, has the police to act in contravention of the most sa- 
cred duty of the highest judicial power ? Such an appeal to the Habeas. 
Corpus Act, which is an essential and irrevocable right of the British sub- 
ject, would bring the Mauritius government into conflict with the supreme 
court of justice, and prove that the local authorities are acting illegally in 
this matter. 

‘¢ But there are yet darker features in this case. The Bagne is at the 
same time a house of correction, for labourers who have been condemned 
to imprisonment and to breaking stones for various crimes and offences ;. 
here, therefore, all are promiscuously thrown together—the young and old, 
the innocent and guilty, the simple and corrupt. At night, all together 
are thrust into a spacious, but low, close, and dark room, from which there 
is no egress or chance of escape, whatever be the wants of freedom or of 
nature, until the morning dawn. We have been assured by many who. 
have been there, that the stench and closeness render sleep almost a matter 
of impossibility. 

‘¢ This is a horrible and inexcusable practice, thus to punish the inno-. 
cent with the guilty, making no distinction where sound morals and the 
laws of freedom make all the difference ; and thus to expose 400 or 500 
men (and it may come to be 4,000 or 5,000), by a close confinement re- 
sembling that of the noterious Black Hole of Calcutta, to the fearful 
consequences of contagion, should ever any contagious disease manifest. 

itself in those densely stocked regions of barbarity.”’ 

. We are sure that our readers, like ourselves, will peruse this 
account with unqualified amazement. Is it possible, after all that 
has been so loudly said concerning free immigration to Mauritius, 
and the freedom of immigrants when they get there, that, even 
after having completed the term of one engagement, they are not 
‘suffered to go about freely in search of labour” ? t they 
should ‘‘betake themselves to a life of vagabondage,” the police 
*‘is made responsible for their appearance ;” a responsibility of 
which, of course, they can acquit themselves in no other mode than 
by keeping all the parties in prison! Fearful aggravations in fact 
as the concomitant circumstances of this confinement (so justly 
called by our contemporary the Black Hole system) must be, it is- 
not upon these that our attention is chiefly fixed. We should de- 
nounce unjust imprisonment, although it were in a palace. Have 
these victims of avarice no friends in Mauritius who will bring this. 
matter to the test by suing out a writ of habeas corpus, and trying 
whether, upon British territory and under the government of 
Queen Victoria, this arbitrary imprisonment of men accused of no 
crime can be maintained ? 

We have no wish to inundate the streets of Port Louis and the 
field-ways of Mauritius with vagrants; but we must protest against 
preventing this evil by unjust and illegal methods. The proper 
preventions of vagrancy are, the pressure of want on the one hand, 
and the-recompense of labour on the other; and if the planters of 
Mauritius cannot accomplish the end by these natural methods, it is 
an unequivocal indication that they have already carried immigration 
too far. These gentlemen of the old school, it seems, ‘ incessantly 
complain of the Indians being suffered to remain until they volun- 
tarily engage again in service, instead of ge forced to accept a 
fair offer’”’—that is, of course, as unfair an offer as they please to 
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make. So that even the imprisonment of the Ooolies: until 
will work on such terms as.may be offered them in jail, is not enoug 
to satisfy these thorough-bred tyrants; they.clamour for forced 
labour—in other words, for the whip. And this is rree immi- 
— For this it is that so many thousands of Coolies are 

ecoyed under false representations from the plains of India! And 
these are the men whom it pleases Lord Stanley to pamper with 
flesh to the full! 

If we do not mistake, however, the time is not distant—if it have 
not already arrived—when the Mauritians will have to eat the bitter 
fruits of their wickedness. Another article, which also we extract 
from the Watchman, lets us a little into the secret of the ‘* alarm- 
tng aspect’’ which Coolie immigration has assumed in the island. 
It is as follows: — 


‘¢ The question of Cooly Immigration has begun to assume so very serious 
and alarming an aspect in Mauritius, that our readers will pardon the fre- 
quent recurrence to the subject of late in our columns. For a long time 
we purposely abstained even from a passing remark, either upon immigra- 
tion itself, or the manner of conducting it, though we felt far from satis- 
fied at the reckless and abandoned mode in which ship after ship cast their 
cargoes of live stock ashore, in their haste to be gone for another batch, 
as by far the best freight that for many years had fallen to their lot. We 
were aware of the want of labour to render productive the soil of the 
colony, and, while that want remained unsupplied, were tempted to over- 
look much in the system itself that was faulty, in order that the resources 
of the island might be fully developed. We also trusted greatly in the 
English feeling of the Governor and in his good sense, to put a stop to 
reckless speculation in human beings when it should begin openly to de- 
clare itself; and in this respect our confidence has not been altogether dis- 
appointed, as the Draft of Ordinance of the 27th October proves. 

‘We may now safely assume that 25,000 able-bodied cultivators have 
entered the colony since the removal of the interdict on Indian immigra- 
tion to Mauritius, at an expense to Government, for the bounty of 7/. 
each, of 175,000/.; and a further expense to individuals for incidentals 
in India, bonusses, &c. of 3/. per man, or 75,000/.; making in all 
250,000/. 

‘* Now how much of this sum has the introduction of these 25,000 coolies 
actually cost? ‘We may safely say, not more than one-half, or 125,000/. ; 
leaving an equal sum of 125,000/. to pass into the pockets of the various 
emigration agents, here and in India. Omitting various incidental expen- 
ses of management incurred by the Government, each man has cost, to 
the Government 7/., to the planter 3/., total 10/. Now we make the 
assertion that 5/. per man has covered thetwhole necessary expense, not 
at random, but on sufficient data, and by due information : so that Govern- 
ment has allowed itself to be robbed on the introduction of 25,000 men to 
the extent of 50,000/., and individuals, to the extent of 75,000/.; giving 
to some dozen merchants engaged in this profitable trade 125,900/. profits 
among them in nine months, without outlay, without risk, without even 
pecuniary or personal responsibility. 

“ No wonder, then, that these agents should fill the columns of the Cer- 
néen, and rend the air with their cries for a continuance of 7/. per man 
upon all whom the Immigration Committee might be pleased to send for |! 
Talk of a profitable fable! The most profitable fable in our days is the 
introduction of Coolies into the Mauritius. 

“‘ The Governor is an English gentleman, with the nice feeling of one; 
but let him be wide awake to what is going on around him, or he may 
soon find what it is to carry on the affairs of Government with an empty 
treasury, and perhaps to feed and clothe 10,000 Indian labourers introduced 
at the reckless expense of 10/. per man, without any assurance that the 
eolony can profitably employ them, and reimburse out of their labour so 
vast an expenditure; with or without the interest, which, according to 
the money system of modern times, ought to be added to the charge, and 
also the return passage. 

“The colony possesses at this time about 40,000 cultivators, viz. 
25,000 Coolies introduced in the course of this year, 12,000 remaining of 
former years, and not less than 3,000 Malagassy, Chinamen, and Creoles, 
who still remain attached to the estates. Now the question is, can the 
colony afford profitable employment to a greater number of labourers 
than it ever before possessed, even at the present high price of sugar? 

‘* The wages, food, and clothing of 40,000 men, at 1/. per month, is 
480,000/. per annum. Take the average sugar crop at 60,000,000 lbs., at 
12. per 100 Ibs., which will give an income of 600,000/., just leaving a 
balance of 120,000/. to pay interest of borrowed capital, support and 
education of families, and the thousand and one incidental expenses of an 
estate. The gross amount of produce may be estimated too low, and so 
may the price of sugar, as it is at present; but we have also estimated 
‘wages and food below the probable cost. When it becomes less it will 
no longer hold outa sufficient inducement to immigrants, and to those who 
come here under false hopes of high wages corruptly held out to them by 
the interested, to remain in the colony ; since, at the end of five years, 
the Government is bound to send them to India free of expense. And 
this apprehended fall of wages has already come to pass; for, of the lately 
arrived Madras Coolies, many are at three rupees a month. 

‘* We do not wish to be alarmists: but let us ask the question, in what 
manner are the wages of the lately imported Coolies paid? In answer, 
we refer to the reports of the special magistrates, which, we fear, are not 
of a nature to dissipate apprehension—not from want of the will to pay 
on the part of employers, but from positive want of the means. We fear 
the amount of wages due at the end of this year will not fall short of 
100,0007. And if this is the case in the midst of the crop, and whilst all 
our paper-money remains in circulation, what will be the case by the first 
of next July, when the paper will be withdrawn, the sugar gone, and the 
funds put in circulation by the Immigration scheme will be a tale that is’ 
told? ‘We dare not trust ourselves with an answer. 

‘* We would, therefore, beg the Governor to reflect w the present 
-eritical state of the colony. Owing to India-and Eng’ little short of a 
«million sterling—an addition of at least 30,000 souls to our population 
before immigration can possibly be arrested—a fast ing revenue, 
‘both in the customs and colony—the surplus. revenue, set apart for public 
works, dissipated. in immigration, and its reimbursement trusted to taxes 
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which may prove, as prospective taxes often do, not.to be revenue—most 
of the estates in the island mortgaged beyond their intrinsic value—and 
almost every man in debt who had credit—if there be not enough in 
these things to make a wise man think, a prudent one hesitate, and a bold 
one fear, we will consent to resign all claim either to knowledge or fore- 
sight, and be content to take onr place amongst the blind leaders of ‘the 

n ae 

We seriously commend this extract to those editors and gentle- 
men who have boasted so loudly of the capital which has freely 
flowed into Mauritius since the revival of Indian immigration. 
How much of it will they ever see again? Could not some of our 
clever contemporaries now write an article under the title of 
‘“* Madness of the Mauritian Planters ?” 





ON THE ILL TREATMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOUR 
IN THE UNITED STATES, ON ACCOUNT OF THE COLOUR 
OF THEIR SKIN. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND, BY THOMAS CLARKSON. 


My pear Frienp,—I now sit down to answer your questions as 
well as I can, relative to the cruel usage of the free people of colour 
by the white inhabitants of the United States, which free people of 
colour are by birth and condition as much citizens, and therefore 
as much entitled to the rights and privileges of citizens, as them- 
selves. These poor people, it appears, to the number of three or 
four hundred thousand, are subjected, without any reason whatever 
given, or without any good reason to be given, to the most hateful 
and galling distinctions, and this in a land which. dares to boast of 
its free constitution beyond all other nations, Wherever they live, 
or sojourn, or go, within the boundaries of these states, they are’the 
daily objects of persecution. If they travel by land in the public 
carriages, the white passengers will not mix with them, so that they 
are sometimes left ehind. nor even speak to them but in a tone 
of derision, so that they are obliged to go into a separate part of the 
conveyance, there to be by themselves. If they travel by water, 
the same cruel distinction follows them. If some generous white 
man, suppose an Englishman or a Frenchman, a stranger to Ame- 
rican customs, pitying their forlorn condition, should converse with 
them familiarly, or dare to shake hands with them, notice is almost 
always taken of the circumstance, and high and angry words 
sometimes pass in the way of censure, as if the stranger who ad- 
dressed them had been guilty of a crime. Nay, this enmity is car- 
ried unblushingly into the house of God, where, though all men 
are equal in his sight, they are degraded again by being put intoa 
separate pew by themselves, (built purposely for blacks only,) as if 
they were unclean, like lepers among the Jews, and not fit to mix 
with others, for fear of infection, in a holy place. They are also 
often otherwise ill-treated and abused. To this I must add, that 
black people entitled to be gentlemen by fortune, gentlemen: by 
education, and gentlemen by their pleasing manners and conversa- 
tion, are subjected to the same indignities, though often men of infi- 
nitely better moral and intellectual character than their white perse- 
cutors ; and this scandalous distinction is observed even by people 
who make pretensions to religion, and who should know better 
things. 

rr who should see this cruel treatment in operation would 
naturally think that men with black skins could do nothing but evil, 
or that the thoughts of their hearts were in a peculiar manner 
‘* only evil continually,” that they should be thus treated, and that 
therefore a mark had been set upon them, as upon Cain, by which 
they should be banished from society. But would this surmise 
have been true of them? No. What fault, then, have the white 
inhabitants of the United States to find with them, that they should 
heap such indignities upon their heads? Are they a dishonest or 
a riotous people, disturbing the public peace? Ordo they conduct 
themselves honestly and eably towards one another, and towards 
the white population? Yes, though white mobs occasionally attack 
them, even to the loss of life; and then they stand in their own 
defence. Do they give a fair example in their families, as husbands, 
wives, and parents? Do they attend divine worship, though de- 
graded in the house of God? From all the information I ‘have 
collected from Americans themselves, they stand as fair as the 
whites themselves of the same class. The test charge I have 
heard against them is the sloth of many of them; and this arises 
probably because they, who have a bitter dislike against them, 
refuse to employ them; or because they have no little capital to 
stimulate them to labour. Let those, then, who treat them in 
this shameful manner know,’ if they call themselves Christians, 
that they themselves are so far from deserving that appella- 
tion, that they are not yet come up to the standard of heathen 
morality. It was the first law in the code of all nations, whether 
civilized or barbarous, and adopted both in the Greek and Roman 
courts of justice, as consonant with right reason, and as handed 
down to them from all antiquity, ‘‘ that no man ought to do harm 
to another with impunity, unless he was first provoked or attacked 
himself.” Now, of what provocation or aggression have these 
people been guilty towards the white inhabitants of the United 
States, but of the aggression only of having a black skin? And 
here I am tempted to say, with a Roman author, O tempora! O 
mores! ‘*O the times! O the morals!” of America. Yes; the 
Americans are, so far as this ancient and universal law is 
below the heathen in their notions of nes and wrong, and are not 
yet to be reckoned among the civilized nations of the earth. “The 
civilized nations of the earth have their distinctions, as well 
as the natives of the‘ United States. Indeed, men in civilized society 
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reduced to the necessity of making personal distinctions, both 
the principle of expediency and of duty, or men would have no 
of justice, nor could the world be kept in order with- 
_Now, what have been, and what are, these personal dis- 
s at the present day? What entitles a man, where the 
is at it should be, to respect among his fellow-citizens? I 
answer, his virtues only, his amiable prone Bona his talents rightl 

directed, his usefulness in society. And what, on the other hand, 
subjects him to degradation Ht contempt? I answer, his black 
character, his black deeds, but not his black skin. The Americans, 
then, by making virtue and vice, and good and bad treatment, to 
— upon the colour of the skin, show themselves, as I said 

‘ore, not fit to be yet reckoned among the civilized nations of the 
world ; for they set at naught, not only the laws of civilized society, 
by setting up a new principle of morality of their own, which never 
existed as a principle before, and by introducing into the world a 
new crime, which never existed as a crime before ; but they fly in 
the face of the clearest declarations of the Scriptures, which tell us, 
for our guidance, that God made of one blood all the nations of 
men that dwell upon all the face of the earth, and that he is no 
respecter of persons.* And are these individuals in America such 
hardened infidels as to suppose that God will not notice distinctions 
80 unjust, and at the same time so afflictive in their operation to 
hundreds of thousands of his creatures ? 

Let me now look at the subject in a different point of view. I 
presume it will be allowed that the black man does not differ from 
the white in his anatomy, in his bones, in his fleshly organs, as well 
as his organs of sense and feeling, and in his mind or intellect, 
_ cultivated by education, and not worn down and debased by 

very) and that he differs only in’ the colour of his skin. And 
does this difference of colour furnish an argument for the whip and 
chain when he is a slave, or for his scandalous degradation when he 
is a freeman? I wonder that the defenders of slavery are not 
ashamed of themselves, when they submit to use such a shallow, 
such an imbecile argument. _It is not clear to me whether such an 
argument does not amount to blasphemy, or a direct charge against 
God, for having created men with a skin so liable to change its 
colour with climate and other accidental causes, that, when it became 
black, the man who wore it should be a fit object for sport, ridicule, 
reproach, and even-persecution. If God, then, made the bodies of 
the first man and woman of such materials, that the skins of some of 
their posterity should be liable to change their colour with accident, 
has any individual a right to avail himself of such fluctuating accidents 
as to make it a hallowed cause of his oppression? But I may goa 
little farther into this part of the subject. If God had designed 
such a difference of colour in the skins of men that persons with 
black complexions should be driven from society, so that no white 
— should speak to them, or speak to them familiarly, we should 

ve been informed of this by the Scriptures. God, when he in- 
structed Adam as to his rights, told him that he was to have do- 
minion over all the animal world, the beasts of the field, the fowls 
of the air, the fish of the sea, and the rest; but he never gave him 
or his posterity power over any individual man, to treat him other- 
wise than as a man, or over those of his descendants who, in the 
course of generations, should have contracted a coloured skin, so as 
to shut them out from society, or treat them as beasts of burden 
and as of a different race. God, no doubt, made man in his own 
moral and intellectual image, to distinguish him from the brute. 
Jesus Christ also, when he commanded his apostles ‘‘to go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” made clearly, 
as appears by the words now quoted, no exception whatever as to 
their not going among the numerous black nations which were then 
on the face of the earth. If God, as I said before, had designed 
black persons to be outcasts of society, with whom there was to be 
no communion on the part of the whites, but who were to be held 
and treated as eternally infamous, why did the apostles dare to go, 


i 


i 


and to go first, to the black countries of Abyssinia and Ethiopia, to 


establish the first Christian churches there, (for that the first Chris- 
tian churches were founded there is allowed to be an historical fact, ) 
of which Christian churches some relics remain at the present day? 
And why did Paul elevate Simeon the black to be a deacon in his 
own church? The apostles were wholly ignorant of this design of 
God, or they would never have acted in disobedience to it. Surely 
an American may shake hands with a black man, when the apostles 
shook hands with so many thousands of the same colour. 

As no one good reason has been hitherto given, or can be given, 
on the of the white persecutor, why he has chosen to make a 
black skin a criterion for infamy, let us see how this hateful distinc- 
tion had its origin, that we may judge of its validity, and of what 
Fs ge be the most likely remedy for the evil. From whence, then, 

id this distinction X igen ? It was the almost necessary and legiti- 
mate offspring of slavery. The negro being found better suited 
for labour in a tropical climate than the European, was first selected 
ard seized by the ry omg and others for this purpose ; and thus 
a traffic: began, and black people, and black people only, were 
bought and sold. They were henceforward considered as articles of 
merchandize. When put into comparison with animal nature, the 
were considered as brutes, and when put into comparison wit 
inanimate things, they were considered as. goods and chattels, as 
bales of cotton, blocks of mahogany, or as chairs or tables. Be- 
sides, the slave himself, as a slave, was considered as the vilest and 
the lowest being of his species. These two circumstances being 
taken into consideration, and the slave being of a black colour, the 


© It is remarkable that the Greek word for persons is in its first meaning 
God is no respecter of “‘ faces.” 


“faces.” 





black colour of a man became in the slaveholding countries synoni- 


mous (but nowhere else) with ae and tion ; and to 
such a degree, that he might be treated in any manner as it pleased 


the white man, or trodden under foot, as was the reptile on the 
earth or the snail. And that slavery, and nothing else, was the 
true cause of all the infamy attached to black men, appears from the 
consideration, that if the first slaves introduced into America had 
been blue, or yellow, or crimson, and if their present posterity were 
now of these same colours, namely, blue, yellow, or crimson, these 
colours would be as much a mark of reproach with the American 
citizens as black is now, and as much an occasion for ill treatment. 
See, then, my friend, on what a false, slippery, and changing 
ground this obloquy on a black skin rests; and, I may say, on what 
a base ground also, since it comes from slavery. As the poor man 
who has a black skin cannot help it, we ought to commiserate rather 
than aggravate his condition, and conduct ourselves tenderly towards 
him; and hold in detestation the evil principle which dares to 
— one said to be made in the image of God to the nature of 
a brute. 

It appears, then, as far as we have yet considered the subject, 
that not even one reason, except that of custom, can be given for 
looking upon a black skin, or any other skin, as a constantly living 
mark of dishonour; but, on the other hand, it has appeared that 
this stigma so unjust, and, as I said before, so afflictive to hundreds 
of thousands, took its rise from the debasing establishment of sla- 
very. But if so, there can be no cure for it but the total and 
immediate dissolution of slavery itself. This stigma must continue 
as it is while slavery lasts. All the nations of the world among 
whom the slavery of black people has been in use, have set the 
same mark of infamy upon their persons. It has been seen no- 
where more in practice (to our shame be it spoken) than in our own’ 
West India islands; but, though slavery has been abolished there 
only between five and six years, it has shown symptoms of decline. 
The master does not look now upon the man with a black skin with 
the same malignant, but with a more appeased and a benignant 
eye than formerly. He enters into more gentle and familiar con- 
versation with him, and can enter into his merits more than he 
used to do. The change is such as to be visible to all in our 
islands who have been accustomed to observe men and manners. 
Yes, caste is by degrees wearing away, and exhibiting symptoms of 
a decline. 

The American people, I am sure, have never reflected upon the 
dreadful effects of slavery upon the minds of the white population, 
which will lead one day or other to some awful crisis, or they 
would lose no time in effecting its voluntary abolition. Let us 
look for a moment at their present, and glance into their future 
state, if it should be potion among them. Slavery, then, exists 
in the southern states of America in full vigour, and over a pro- 
digious extent of country. It exists there, in the eye of morality, 
as the greatest possible sin that a man can perpetrate, being a com- 
plication of crimes. It is, as I observed in a former pamphlet, a 
violation of no less than six out of the ten commandments of the 
moral law, and a trampling under foot and setting at defiance the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Now, how is this unexampled sin looked 
upon by those who are interested in it, or by those who —_ it 
into execution, or by those who have no hand in it, but yet live 
on the spot within its atmosphere, and witness daily the use of 
its horrid instruments of torture, its dungeons and its chains? 
Being established by law, they look upon this greatest of all 
crimes, ‘‘this greatest scourge of the human race,’’ (as the Con- 
gress of sovereigns at Vienna characterized it,) as a legal and irre- 
proachable custom, without the least feeling of remorse; and they 
defend it as such, forgetting that no human legislature can make 
good what God has pronounced to be evil. They see this iniquity 
before their eyes, and yet they pronounce it to be allowable. 
Now, is it possible for men to make such an estimate of one of the 
most mischievous and crying crimes, without the deepest injur 
to the moral sense? Hence a great laxity of morals, mixed wi 
infidelity, cannot be otherwise than the character of the inhabitants 
of the southern states. 


But the evil does not stop here. hooray the contagion has 
spread to the northern states. The transfer has been easy. There 
are hundreds of individuals living there who have mortgages on 
slave estates, all of whom, being in fact proprietors of the same 
for a time, are themselves culprits, and cry out in defence of the 
system. Hundreds of other persons in the north, having alliances 
by marriage, or ties of relationship or friendship, and large dealings 
in trade with the people of the south, give way to solicitations 
rather than offend the latter, and are thus brought over by degrees 
to take the part of the planters and to defend the system. These 
people living in the north have no slaves, and are not therefore 
chargeable with the crime of holding them, and yet an inroad has 
been made upon their morals x hazy they have done in conse- 
quence of these connexions. ey adopt, not universally, but 
more than generally, the galling practice of looking upon the man 
with a black skin as a being of an inferior race, and as an outcast 
of society, and treat him with contempt when they see him. The 

also defend slavery on the false principle that it has been established 
by law, as only a common custom not to be censured, though they 
are conscious all the while that it is replete with the most bitter 
sufferings to a helpless and unoffending people, and a violation of 
human right. Can, then, men who accustom themselves to such 
degrading thoughts, and who act in such a manner, escape without 
taint to their morals and injury to the finer feelings of their nature, 
any more than the man who sweeps a foul chimney can escape 
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without soiling his clothes? Here, then, in the north as in the 
south, the same deleterious effect is produced, namely, a laxity of 
moral feeling, though not to so great an extent as in the former 
case. There are, however, I willingly own, unquestionably as 
upright, honourable, Christian men in this part of the United 
States as in any part of the world; but they are only a remnant, 
a small remnant, a few religious individuals, who are not tainted, 
when compared with the population of the country, and these are 
failing in numbers by death, and there is little hope from the 
rising generation while slavery is on the increase, and continues 
established by law. 

As there are many millions of people in the United States, a 
large part of whom are actually slaveholders, and another part so 
far imbued with slaveholding notions as to treat men with black 
skins as inferior beings, and worthy only of contempt, there will 
no doubt be many who will say, that there has not yet been a 
sufficient inroad made upon the morals of the country, or a suffi- 
cient amount of demoralization to threaten any thing Tike an awful 
crisis. 

What! not a sufficient departure from rectitude, when both the 
southern and the northern states contain a population of millions, 
almost all of whom defend slavery, and are thereby more or less 
tainted in their moral feelings? I beg leave to say that this crisis 
has in part already taken place. America is not the fair country 
it was in primitive times, in the days of the old Puritans, or of 
William Penn and his followers. It is not the country it was even 
thirty years ago; for since that time new lands to an immense 
extent have been opened, fresh slaves located upon them, and 
the demoralization of the whites spread in proportion as these 
changes have taken place. 

To what other cause than to depraved feelings can it be attri- 
buted, that, only within the last year, whole states have been so 
lost to honour and justice as to have dared unblushingly, in the face 
of all Europe, to repudiate their public debt, to the breaking up 
of whole families in this country living before in comfort, and to 
the misery of hundreds of individuals for the want of their former 
means of subsistence? The people of these states must have been 
almost totally lost to the sense of right and wrong before they could 
have brought their minds to such a disgraceful determination. Look 
at this fact only, my friend, I mean the fact of this public repudia- 
tion, and tell me whether any man of common sense can deny 
that America has begun to lose her once fair name, and whether 
the sun of her glory may not be said to be now beginning to set. 
And this I foresee, that, if slavery should continue to spread, so 
that the land yet remaining in her possession should be opened to 
slave labour, and a new slave population raised upon it (seeing that 
wherever slavery exists a horrible demoralization follows), another 
part of the crisis will come on, that is, that the Americans will not 
only not be acknowledged any longer to be among the civilized 
nations of the earth, but be looked upon as civilized barbarians, 
with whom the people of other countries will have very little or 
no dealings. So sure am I of this, that, if I were now resident 
with a family there, I should think abeut leaving the country 
rather than subject my children to be brought up in such a polluted 
atmosphere. Was not the venerable Judge Jay of this opinion 
with respect to the future depreciation of the morals and character 
of his countrymen, when lately, in his letter to that indefatigable 
abolitionist, Gerrit Smith, he penned the following passages ?— 
‘* My heart is heavy, and I cannot forbear pouring out its grief 
to you. Slavery may in time be extended from Maine to Panama. 
Rather than be in union with Texas, let the constitution be shi- 
vered. I have a large family of beloved children. I tremble at 
the misery to be brought upon them, and upon my fellow-citizens 
guest, by the horrible project.” But what does Mr. Jay mean 
y trembling at the misery to be brought upon his children? He 
does not here surely allude to their temporal concerns when he 
speaks thus (for no man can foresee the future temporal concerns 
of his children), but, as a moral and religious man, to their spiritual 
or best interests, having in view the depreciation of their reli- 
gious integrity. Such a change, such an immense addition of 
slave population to that of the American republic, which such a 
vast territory as Texas, when cultivated, would produce, would 
bring with it such an overwhelming deluge of base and infidel 
opinions as would be likely to alienate his children from God, and 
ex them to eternal —-_ 

here is a third and far more deplorable crisis which America 
a | see, if slavery be continued and extended there. Can that great 

merciful Being, who watches over and rules the destinies of 
men, look on and see his laws, designed for the happiness of man- 
kind, trampled under foot, and himself so entirely forgotten and 
disregarded, that he may be said to have been driven from his own 
throne as the moral governor of the world? Is it nothing, that 
such an unjust and oppressive system as that of slavery, which 
demands the entire subjection of an unoffending people to whips 
and chains, and to laws written in blood, py rea the 
order of nature itself by changing intellectual and responsible man 
into a brute, and which demoralizes both the master and the slave, 
and all within its atmosphere, should be allowed to pass as an ordi- 
nary and unobjectionable custom, and without either reproach or 
reproof? Is it nothing, that the same people should have deter- 
mined upon wresting from their neighbours, the Indians, their own 
lawful country, and following them with fire and sword to their 
extermination, thus adding wholesale robbery and murder to the 
crime of slavery, in uence of which determination whole 
tribes have been swept from the face of the earth, and are now ex- 








tinct? Is it nothing, I say, that such a bloody project should have 


been executed, and no Am voice, no petition to. Congress, . 


should have been raised against it? And is it nothing, again, 
that a part of the same people should have become 80 

and so lost to shame, as to tell the whole world that they w 
make a precedent, by which it should be established that solemn 
engagements between man and man were to be no longer binding 
than while it was convenient to keep them? Now, are not these 
what we may call crying evils, crying national evils, sufficient to 
draw down the outul inlguena of God upon the nation that has 
been guilty of them, and which, being of a national concern, 
alone, who can command earthquakes, disease, pestilence, famine, 
drought, fire from heaven, and the earthly sword, God alone, I 
repeat, and not man, can punish? And will he be much longer 
deaf to the sighs and groans of the injured and oppressed, when 
he brought fire and sword and utter destruction upon those once 
powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon, and for no other reason, as it 
is revealed to us by the prophet Joel, than that they were notorious 
slave traders? ‘‘They have given a boy for a harlot, and sold a 
girl for wine, that they mightdrink,” c. iii. v.3. ‘* The children also 
of Judah and of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians,”’ v. 6. 
‘‘ Behold I will return your recompense upon your own heads,” 
v. 7. But the Americans may say, we never thought of these 
calamities being the consequence of merely slave-trading. So 
might the Tyrians and Sidonians have said, and yet the evil came 
upon their heads. But. the Americans have no excuse; they know 
better ; for, to quiet their consciences, the southerners, as they are 
called, have forbidden the clergy in their pulpits to mention slavery 
as a crime, or to mention it all. They have acted more desperately 
still, for they have even prevailed upon them to defend slavery 
upon supposed scriptural grounds. itness their ridiculous at- 
tempts, among other things, to make the faithful Abraham the 
author and the founder of slavery, forgetting that it is recorded in 
Genesis, as an historical fact, that hire for service for a limited time 
was not only known but practised in these times; and forgetting, 
also, that when God revealed himself to Abraham, relative to his 
future greatness, he intimated that one cause of conferring his fa- 
vours upon that patriarch was, that ‘‘he knew him, that he would 
command his children and his household after him, and that they 
should keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment,” 
Now is hire of labour for a limited time practised in South Carolina 
and the other slave states ? and do the planters there assemble their 
children and their servants (their slaves) under one roof, themselves 
attending, to teach them the way of the Lord? And until both 
these customs or practices are established there, let us not hear of 
such egregious nonsense as that Abraham was the founder of sla- 


very. 

qe now answered your questions. You may, perhaps, think 
16 Breas 2 hee on the American conduct and character, as it 
relates to slavery, too severe; but you must consider that I have 
stated above, or already, that there are, notwithstanding the conta- 
gion of bad example, as upright, honest, and Christian men among 
the inhabitants of the United States as in any country in the world, 
although they are few in number; yes, and I may add here, men, 
who have been for years, and are at this moment, engaged, much to 
their honour, in endeavouring to blot out the foul stain of slavery 
from their land. And I cannot doubt that there are many there 
also, who, having not yet considered the subject so seriously as they 
ought to have done, and having been therefore apparently lukewarm, 
if they were to read this letter, and really to believe that the present 
laxity of morals in the United States was produced by slavery, and 
that such laxity, if spread farther, would in process of time ruin 
their character as a civilized nation, would, no doubt from patriotic 
motives, join the noble bands now being formed for the eradication 
of such a monstrous evil from their country. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Tuomas. CLARKSON. 

Playford Hall, Suffolk, 

February 15th, 1844. 

Posrscript.—Since writing the above I have learnt that sen- 
tence of death was lately passed upon an individual of the name of 
Browne, at New Orleans, for aiding the escape of a slave. I cari- 
not allow this transaetion to pass without opening my letter, and 
adding a postscript to it, because it corroborates what I have been 
endeavouring to prove, namely, that slavery produces a fearful 
laxity of morals, which imperceptibly leads to evil-doing, without 
remorse or shame. Witness first the condemnatory law now men- 
tioned, by which J. L. Browne was adjudged to die. Who in his 
right senses could have thought that an act of pure compassion, of 
pure mercy, such as that of aiding a slave to escape from the hor- 
rors of slavery, could have been visited with the punishment of 
death ? or who (to take a more solemn view of the rp could 
have thought that a legislature, taking the sacred name of a legisla- 
ture, could have been so lost to all moral feeling, or so depraved, as 
to promulgate to the world a law which is in direct Dh toa law 
of God on the very same subject, ‘‘ Thou shalt not del 
master the servant which is escaped from his master unto thee,” Deut. 
xxiii. 15. ‘Thus the American legislature has awarded the punish- 
ment of death to the man who aids the escape of a slave, when God 
commands that no fugitive slave whatever shall be restored to his 
master. Now what are we to think of this sacrilegious law, or from 
whence did it spring? Certainly not from 2 spirit of justice or @ 
spirit of mercy, which should reside in the 


lator. It could have sprung only from depraved or infidel princi- - 
ples, mixed with a base expediency. And from whence did these 
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on the minds of those, where slavery was 
practised as a common custom and without reproach. 
But were these effects confined only to those of the legislature 
who this condemnatory law? No: they have widely 
since, and are now to be seen prevalent throughout the greatest 
part of the population of the American land. Even the judge him- 
self who tried the case of Browne seems to have caught this poison- 
ous contagion of morals, if we may judge by the words which he 
made use of in passing sentence of death upon the prisoner. He 
exhorted him to make his peace with God, that is, to repent; and 
this‘ in the very language which our English judges use when ad- 
dressing the vilest malefactor, as if Browne had been guilty of a 
crime of the deepest dye; and he delayed his execution for three 
months, that he might the more effectually repent. What, repent ! 
But I ask here, repent of what? Of a most merciful act,—of an 
act approved by God himself, nay, commanded to be done through- 
out a the land of Israel in the case of every fugitive slave. Here, 
then, is a man of superior education and intellect, who was unable 
to bear up or stand against the general infection; not that I con- 
demn the judge for condemning Browne, because, as a judge, he 
must uphold the law while it exists, but because it appears, from 
the sentence passed, that he had caught 9 ge a, Ri slave- 
holder’s notions of right and wrong. We see, then, by these in- 
stances, what an inroad the practice of slavery has a tendency to 
make upon the moral principles of the population of the United 
States ; and if it spares not the man of education, how can it be 
expected to spare the more ignorant? Be assured that this laxity 
of morals will spread as slavery spreads, and those consequences 
will be realised which I have anticipated. The Americans, then, 
have not a moment to lose in abolishing slavery. Let them do 
this, and they may recover their character, and take their place 
again among the civilized nations of the earth; nay, more, they 
may then boast, when this stain is once removed, that they have the 
purest and best constitution in the world. 
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A LARGE part of our columns to-day is devoted to the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on the 7th instant, on 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion for an Address to the Queen respecting the 
trade with Brazil, practically for reducing the duty on Brazilian sugar. 
The question of the slave-trade was made very prominent in this 
discussion, and we have thought it our duty to give at length those 
parts of the several speeches which refer to it, leaving the other 
topics to be sought for in the daily papers. The sentiments of the 
Anti-slavery body having been referred to by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
Sir Robert Peel produced, and read to the House, a memorial which 
had been addressed to him a few weeks before by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and which our 
readers will find in another column of our present number. To 
this we have to add, that the Committee yesterday waited on Mr. 
Gladstone, the President of the Board of Trade, with a memorial of 
similar tenor, taking its occasion from the tone of the debate. The 
gentlemen who attended were Messrs. Joseph Sturge, Stafford 
Allen, Henry Sterry, Joseph Cooper, and the Rev. J. H. Hinton. 
Mr. Gladstone’s behaviour was at once courteous, frank, and busi- 
ness-like ; his object being, as he justly observed, not to tell the 
views of the Government, but to learn those of the Committee. 
The memorial. presented to him was as follows :— 


TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M.P., PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, ETC. ETC. 

Srr,—From the debate in the House of Commons on the 7th 
instant, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slave 
Society are led to hope that, in the negotiations now pending wit 
Brazil, a course may be pursued which will secure the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade, so far as that country is concerned. 

No doubt whatever can be entertained that a stimulus applied to 
the culture of sugar in Brazil would be immediately, and in a full 
proportion, felt in the slave-trade, by the increased activity of which 
alone the additional labour in that case demanded could be supplied. 
But against the encouragement of the slave-trade the British 


Government has been long and deeply Bi gon. Not less than . 


twenty millions sterling, in subsidies, armed cruisers, courts of adju- 
dication, and other appliances, has England spent, durin the last 
thirty years, for the suppression of this guilty traffic. It is by a 
revolting course of national perfidy, that this trade is still carried on 
by Spain, Portugal, and Brazil itself. And it could not, in the 
judgment of the Committee, be without gross and palpable incon- 
sistency that, under such circumstances, the British Government 
could adopt any fiscal ion, the effect of which would be to 
annex a reward to the violation of treaties, and to lure thousands of 
men into a traffic in which British ships would hunt and capture 
them as pi 

The 
regret on all measures for the armed su ion of the slave-trade. 
Objecting to such measures on eteely e, m4 find their tngelies 
proved by experience. They cannot but think that a practi 
couragement may be given to free labour, by which it may be made 
the interest of all parties to prefer it to the labour of slaves. Cana 
question exist, whether, if the produce of free labour from all parts. 
of the world were made admissible into the British market on the 
same terms as the growth of British colonies, ‘‘ a heavy blow and 
— discouragement” would not be dealt to the system of slavery ? 

ost earnestly do the Committee hope that the pri -_ sag have 
thus expressed may be incorporated with the ra the British 
Government, and that all commercial advantages henceforth to be 
conceded may become practical arguments—to which even slave- 
— will ~— a aie ee oe Sr a 

a system 0 n wrong, whi its of neither 
defence nor palliation. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Joux Howarp Hunton. 
27, New Broad Street, March 18, 1844. 
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We must express our a and in the fearful 
dispensation of Divine Brovi ence, wh ae ot suddenly and 
awfully removed from the scene of political action two influential 
men. We refer to Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State, and Mr. Gil- 
mer, Secretary of the Navy, in the United States. It is, neverthe- 
less, in our judgment, not incompatible either with the respect due 
to the dead, or with the condolence due to the afflicted survivors, to 
express dur hope that the cause of human freedom and happiness 
may, from this sad event, reap no inconsiderable advantage. The 
following extract of a letter from our well known friend, the Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, will fully explain our meaning :— 


** Boston, March ist, 1844. 

‘* A most astounding Providence has just occurred, which will pro- 
bably defeat the Texas scheme for the present. By the bursting of the 
Paixhan gun, on board of the Princeton, two members of the cabinet 
who were the champions of annexation, were instantly killed, Gilmer, 
Secretary of the Navy, and Upshur, Secretary of State, both Virginians, 
and fierce for annexation; while the President narrowly escaped. The 
news arrived this morning. It cannot but produce serious embarrass- 
ment to the war party. Independently of this, a strange uncertainty was 
brooding over the public mind on the subject, so that I was at a loss what 
to write. The advocates of annexation were boastful of immediate suc- 
cess, and there was a dreadful apathy in the minds of the petitioners who 
profess to be opposed to the scheme.”’ 


Passing from this solemn dispensation of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, we mention with pleasure that a motion in the House of 
Representatives to re-enact the 21st rule, commonly known as the 
gag rule, has been rejected by a majority of 22. The floor of Con- 
gress is now open as freely to petitions on the subject of slavery as 
to any others. There is, it appears, little expectation that the 
fugitive slaves from Florida will recovered. And hereupon, in 
the Senate, Mr. Benton has moved a resolution that notice shall be 
given of cancelling the celebrated tenth article of the treaty of 
Washington. This seems quite tantamount to a confession that the 
recovery of flying slaves was the only purpose for which it was 
considered valuable. The motion, however, has not yet passed. 
To these announcements we must add one affecting our friend Mr. 
Leavitt himself. The Speaker of the House of Representatives has 
refused him permission to attend there as a reporter! He is now, 
however, in Boston, where he will become the editor of a daily 
paper, under the familiar name of the Morning Chronicle. We 
commend it warmly to our readers’ patronage. 

The sentence of death on John L. Brown, for aiding a slave to 
escape, is creating a deep sensation in a portion (as it should through- 
out the whole) of the United States. A public meeting was about 
to be held on the subject at New Garden, Indiana. Why not at 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ? 

This distressing subject was again adverted to in the House of 
Lords, on Monday night, by Lord Chief Justice Denman, in the 
following terms :— 


Lord Denman said he was anxious to bring a subject under their 
lordships’ notice, which he knew could not be formally taken up on the 
part of that house, or by the humble individual who then addressed them, 
but which was yet a matter of such immense interest and importance that 
no person of sense or humanity could possibly avoid adverting to it with- 
out feelings of an extremely painful nature. He was aware that his noble 
and learned friend near him (Lord Brougham) had, some days ago, stated 
that, in Louisiana, an individual had been condemned to suffer death for 
promoting the rescue or escape of a slave. It appeared that some doubt 
was then entertained as to the sentence being ultimately carried into 
effect. The probability was—such, at least, was the feeling—that when 
the law was declared announcing the punishment affixed to this descrip- 
tion of offence, that declaration of the law would have been considered 
sufficient for every useful purpose, and that no punishment—no capital 
punishment—would be inflicted. But, since that time, he had unfor- 
tunately seen a document in the public papers which stated, that one of 
their fellow-creatures was sentenced to undergo the punishment of death 
on the 25th of April, for effecting the escape of a slave. No man was 
more sensible than he was of the duty which belonged to all states to 
see that their laws were properly obeyed; no man was more aware than 
he was of the high degree of jealousy that must be excited by any attempt 
to interfere with other states in carrying their laws into effect: but, in 
consequence of the increased respect which was felt in this country for 
the manner in which justice was administered in America—for the hu- 
manity and legal knowledge with which everything connected with the law 
was administered by those able and eminent men who presided in the 
courts of that great country, he was induced to mention the subject 
here; entreating them, in the name of humanity and justice, to 
pause for a moment before this sentence was carried into effect. He 
believed that nothing of the kind had ever yet taken place, and he 
could not but think that, after some consideration on the subject, their 
sentence would not be carried into effect. America was remarkable for 
having been one of the first nations to form a criminal code more humane 
than had before prevailed. Some years ago Mr. Livingston had intro- 
duced a code much less severe than that which previously existed. Almost 
all the nations of Europe (our own amongst the number) had profited by 
it, and found the beneficial effects of adopting certain parts of that miti- 
gated code. He did not bring forward this question with respect merely to 
an individual case. He had reference to the propriety of investigation as 
to the extinguishing of what must be considered an unequal measure of 
punishment—he had reference to an inquiry as to how far a punishment so 
evidently disproportioned to the offence should be carried into effect ? 
Therefore it was that he had taken the liberty of making these observa- 
tions. Some parties, he had understood, were of opinion, that by carry- 
ing this case before the public—pressing it on their attention, and calling 
for an expression of feeli was some of increasing that 
jealousy and irritation which existed at the other side of the Atlantic, 
and of their defeating the very object which was sought to be attained. 











But, from the best inquiry that he had been enabled to make upon the: 


subject, he was y convinced that some benefit would be pro- 
duced, and that no injury would result, from such a public state-. 
ment, followed by a proper expression of public feeling. He, on 
the contrary, believed that much good would be done, by reason 
of the expression of public opinion on the subject. He could 
not think, that, in any civilized state, individuals could be found 
who would be induced to carry into effect a law of such extreme 
severity, after a general expression of public feeling. He there- 
fore thought it right, with the strong feeling which he entertained on 
the subject, and which he knew was shared by many of his learned bre- 
thren, to bring this matter under the notice of their lordships. He 
hoped that the expression of the opinion of that house would meet the 
eyes of those who had the power to mitigate this sentence, and that, while 
they carried out all the other laws of their country for the protection of 
personal property, they would not allow a fellow-creature to be put to 
death for the offence of which this man had been found guilty, for, by so 
doing, they would be throwing back the cause of civilization, humanity, 
and Christianity for centuries. He felt quite aware that it was not for 
the constituted and responsible authorities of this country to interfere in 
any way in this matter; but still he thought that the expression of public 
opinion on the subject might prevent the execution of the sentence. He 
had, from the few hours which he could spare from the public business 
of his circuit, taken this opportunity of bringing the subject before their 
lordships. He had done so, in the hope that the general principles of 
humanity which had induced him to speak would operate on the minds of 
those who had the power of mitigating the sentence, and would prevent 
its being carried into effect. (Hear, hear.) 


By the Port of Spain (Trinidad) Gazette of the 22nd of January, 
we observe that the Governor, Sir Henry M‘Leod, appeared on the 
previous day in the police-court, as a complainant against a black 
man named Manuel Martine, for striking his horse on the Maraval 
road. This proceeding seems to have greatly amused many of the 
peasantry, who wondered to find ‘‘ Massa Cadiz (the police magis- 
trate) a greater man than Massa Governor.”’ So far the Governor’s 
appeal to the law may be useful. We respectfully submit, however, 
that the Governor should not also have taken the law into his own 
hands. By his own statement it appears that Sir Henry M‘Leod 
struck Martine with his whip, in resentment of the blow which 
was inflicted on his horse. Now we think that Sir Henry, as the 
first magistrate in the island, should have shown somewhat more 
command of his temper. And we think also, that, after he had thus 
punished the delinquent in his own person, he had no ground for 
appealing to the police. No magistrate in England, we are satis- 
fied, would have awarded any further punishment in such a case. 





From the West India papers which have come to hand since our 
last we had prepared a few extracts, ‘the most important of them 
developing the working of the immigration scheme in British 
Guiana ; but the length of our parliamentary intelligence has dis- 

laced them. If everything stated in these papers respecting Lord 

tanley is to be believed, the noble lord is very far gone in this mad 
business. Of 191 Coolies who lately returned from Demerara to 
Calcutta, in the Louisa Baillie, twenty per cent. died in rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope! 


WE received yesterday (too late to make more extended reference 
to it to-day) the parliamentary paper relating to the fugitive slaves 
from Florida. e regard it on the whole with great satisfaction. 


We have the pleasure of inserting to-day another contribution 
from the pen of fie Clarkson to the cause of humanity, in the 
shape of a Letter to a friend on the ill treatment of people of 
colour in the United States. No testimony need be borne by us 
to either the convincing or persuasive qualities of this composition, 
for which the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee. While 
most gratifying to the friends of the anti-slavery cause universally, 
as evincing the unquenchable interest in it which our venerable 
friend cherishes amidst his growing infirmities, it will be received 
with peculiar pleasure, we have no doubt, by our fellow-labourers 
in the United States, whose benevolent designs it is eminently 
adapted to forward. 





Literarp Potice. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade throughout the world, presented to the General Meetin, 
held in Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, June 2\st, 1848. Wit 
an Appendix, and List of Contributions. London: 1844. 


Toss who have been long expecting, with some impatience perhaps, 


the appearance of this im t document, will find their impatience 
turned into —— by the announcement of the Committee, that 
the delay has n from the protracted illness of the Secretary. 


Now that it has appeared, we take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing our conviction that, in interest and value, it is equal to any 
of its precursors. The Report itself is short, and has already been 
pean | diffused through the oa The Appendix, which 
exceeds a hundred and fifty pages of ¢ osely printed matter, contains 


a large mass of important information, very much of which (ex- 
tracted with great labour from Parliamentary papers and other 
authentic sources) is thus for the first time rendered easily accessible 
to the public, while much more of it is derived from man 
accuracy and trustworthiness exclusively in the. 
Committee. Any friends of humanity who will. 
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take the trouble to look through the Appendix, although, of course, 
they will not read the whole of it, will find their attention arrested 
by various matters in which they will not fail of being 7 inte: 
rested. Even a glance at it is enough to show how utterly fallacious 
the notion is (which we fear, nevertheless, has obtained an extensive 
prevalence) that, with the abolition of slavery in the British terri- 
tories, every thing has been done which can be dear to the friends of 
the anti-slavery cause. Far, indeed, from it! as all may learn who 
will devote a single half-hour to the perusal of only two articles, to 
be found at pages 145 and 152 of this Appendix. The document 
will be forwarded with as much dispatch as possible to all parties 
entitled to it, and will be diffused extensively throughout the world. 
We commend it to the attention of all the friends of humanity and 
om. 





Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Thursday, March 7, 1844. 
TRADE WITH BRAZIL. 


Mr. LasoucuEre said,—The great objection on the other side was, 
that, by admitting foreign sugar into the consumption of this country, 
we should give encouragement to slavery in the Brazils and other foreign 
slave-owning countries. (Hear, hear.) He hoped he was not disposed 
to treat with disregard any really conscientious scruples which might be 
held by any portion of the people of this empire—(cheers)—but the 
more they examined this case, the greater must be their astonishment 
that any man at all acquainted with the subject could make his stand on 
that objection. (Hear, hear.) They had been told by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, that he was not willing to renew the negotiations with 
the Brazils, unless the Brazilian government would stipulate for certain 
conditions with regard to slaves; not stipulations to check the slave- 
trade, but affecting the domestic and municipal institutions of the Brazils. 
He could not stippose the right hon. baronet could have meant stipula- 
tions for the suppression of the slave-trade; for, so far as treaties and 
stipulations upon paper went, there was hardly anything for us to require. 
(Hear, hear.) We had already a most stringent slave-trade treaty—the 
right of search both above and below the Line—a mixed commission to 
adjadicate—all we could expect, all we could demand, for checking the 
traffic in slaves had already been given. (Hear, hear.) He had a right, 
then, to assume that the meaning of the right hon. baronet was, that 
government recommended to Parliament and the country not to renew 
the negotiations with the Brazils—above all, not to reduce the duty on 
Brazilian produce, and to deal with the question in that way in which 
alone they could hope to place the commercial relations between the two 
eountries on a firm and satisfactory footing—unless the Brazilian govern- 
ment would undertake to make certain laws for the regulation of slavery 
within their own dominions. Now, he would ask the House to consider 
en that, the last opportunity, perhaps, they would have of doing so, be- 
fore a heavy blow would be struck at our commerce and navigation, 
whether they could, he would not say as wise and prudent men, but as 
consistent and conscientious men, take up that ground? (Hear, hear.) 
He knew how strong was the detestation of slavery in this country, and 
he trusted England would at all times hold high language to foreign 
nations in regard to slavery ; but to enable her to do so effectually we 
must take care that foreign nations shall not have the opportunity of 
saying to us in return, ‘‘ It is impossible for us to believe that you are 
sincere in your denunciations of slavery; it is manifest that your argu- 
ment is pretext and not reason, for we see that you can get over your 
scruples when it suits your own interests, or when you wish to give sup- 
port to certain powerful interests in your own country, which you are 
either unable or unwilling to grapple with. (Hear, hear.) It is easy to 
make us the victims of your pretended scruples, and to tell us that it is 
a question of humanity that prevents your fairly dealing with us, when 
we see that the question with you really is one of protection to class inte- 
rests.” (Cheers.) He appealed to the house and the country to consider 
how the question stood. Sugar was the only article of slave-grown pro- 
duce upon which we had any scruples at all. (Hear, hear.) Cotton, 
eoffee, and other articles produced by slave labour, they admitted. Under 
the tariff of 1842 the government had given facilities for the introduction 
of foreign coffee, cultivated by slave labour, into the consumption of this 
country to the extent of three millions of pounds. With regard to the 
slave-trade question, the bringing the slaves across the Atlantic, it mat- 
tered not whether it was for the purpose of cultivating sugar or coffee, 
except so far as sugar was produced by a more laborious and painful sys- 
tem of cultivation, and was more cruel to the slaves engaged in it, and 
that, therefore, we ought not to encourage it by admitting slave-grown 
sugar into this country. This, he imagined, must have been the language 
of Mr. Ellis to the Brazilian government, and this must have been the 
language which the members of the government opposite addressed to the 
Chevalier Ribeiro, the Brazilian minister in this country. But was this 
country in the condition to hold such language to the Brazils? Was it 
im_our power to do so? It was well known that, if there was one mode 
ef employing slave labour more cruel and disgusting than another, it was 
im mining operations. (Hear, hear.) This had been admitted in all 
ecuntries and at all times. The Roman slave ‘‘ damnatus ad metalla”’ 
was considered to be in the worst position of servile existence. But what 
had been done by the right hon. gentlemen opposite in their tariff of 1842 
im regard to this matter? He would say nothing about gold, which was 
admitted freely. He was aware they could not shut out gold— 

“ perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 

Ictu fulmineo.” 

Any attempt to shut. it out was absurd. But he would come to the 
copper ore, and he was curious to hear the answer which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite would make upon this point. Down to the year 
3842 the question of- copper ore stood thus :—Foreign copper ore stood 
ious to the tariff precisely in the same position as foreign sugar stood 
now; it was admitted into this country for the purpose of being 
smelted in bond, as foreign sugar now was of being refined in bond for 
ye-exportation to other countries. But the right hon. baronet (Sir R. 
Ptel) had made a very important and a very proper alteration in reference 














to English interests in regard to the import of foreign copper ore, by 
which it was allowed to come in and be consumed here, subject to a light 
duty. (Hear, hear.) That was a change which he (Mr. Labouchere) 
had hailed with pleasure, and what had been the result? These were the 
returns of the effects of that alteration :— 


FOREIGN COPPER ORE IMPORTED.-——-THE QUANTITY ON WHICH DUTY 
WAS PAID, AND THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE RECEIVED THEREON 
IN EACH YEAR, 1837 To 1843 :— 

Entered for Consumption, 


Imported. and Duty paid. Amount of 

cwts. cwts. Revenue. 
1637 osccss . GURpOd os deus OF cékvexs £40 
EBSS. 00s ce |: MERGED te cee ID 34 scus 6 
RGSS cvcace. .. GQUmsUUdss.ccc0 jt Bee 9 
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1841 ...... 971,935 ...... 1,020 ...... 56 
1842* ..... 997,120......  314,180...... 15,689 
1843 ...... 1,111,960 ...... 1,085,420 ...... 64,343 


He did not mean to say that, to the whole of this extent, or any thing 
like it, the alteration in the law had stimulated the import of copper ore 
into this country, for at the same time the right hon. baronet had abo- 
lished the smelting of copper ore in bond. But the analogy of the case 
was apparent. Yet they had departed, in the case of foreign copper ore 
produced by slave labour, from the system which they still adhered to in 
regard to foreign sugar, for no other reason than that slave labour was 
employed in its cultivation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Giapstone spoke as follows:—As respected the reserve which 
Government had professed and practised towards sugar, it was not neces- 
sary to go at length into the grounds which actuated it in doing so. 
These grounds were stated very much in detail by the right hon. baronet 
near him, when he introduced his Customs’ Act in 1842. But his right 
hon. friend, in so stating them, could not claim for them the merit of 
much originality, because he had taken them—the present Government 
had taken them—from the right hon. member for Taunton himself, who 
had used them in the year 1841, in the discussions which then took place 
upon the commercial schemes propounded by the late Cabinet. But they 
had other authority for these views—that of Lord Monteagle, who, in 
1839, used some rather strong expressions upon the subject, when his 
hon. friend, the member for Dumfries, proposed a reduction of duties in 
that year. The noble lord stated that, in the first place, the colonies did 
possess a claim to preference over foreign countries ; and, in the second 
place, that he could not vote for the proposal of the hon. member from 
the particular condition of Brazil as to slavery, as it was known that at 
the present moment the Brazils furnished a market for slaves transported 
from Africa ; and it behoved the house to pause before they sanctioned a 
measure which would necessarily have the effect of enlarging that market. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) never was made acquainted with a chain of reason- 
ing more close than that which proved that the proposition made for the 
introduction of Brazilian sugar into this country, if it was worth any 
thing, if it was not mere trash, would necessarily have the effect of en- 
hancing the value of Brazilian sugar, of encouraging its production, and 
thus affording a powerful inducement for its producers to seek an aug- 
mentation of the means of cultivation ; and they knew there was but one 
channel through which to procure these means—they must seek for them 
on the shores of Africa. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman had not 
grappled with this argument. Nobody had or could grapple with it. 
But the right hon. gentleman, in stating that the objections entertained 
to his proposition were dependent upon and entirely connected with the 
question of slavery, was by no means accurate. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
contended that slavery was but a secondary consideration. Were slavery 
the only thing to be considered, it might have been doubtful; at all 
events, it would have been a very different question whether the course 
adopted by Government was that which would actually have been pur- 
sued. It was not against simple slavery which they had to contend, but 
against slavery fed by the slave-trade. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
cotton the matter was different. In our connexion with America we had 
no question as to the slave-trade. True, there was in America a traffic 
in slaves between man and man, between state and state; but there was 
nothing like the African slave-trade ; and if they taunted him, by showing 
that there was in theory a traffic in slaves in America, he would reply 
that he did not stand upon theory, but he would ask if a practical evil of 
a very great extent was not connected with the admission of slave-grown 
sugar? (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Dumfries had asked what 
Government intended to do with the sugar-duties? To this inquiry he 
was sorry to say that he could afford not the slightest satisfaction ; but 
the hon. member further asked whether Government, by the course which 


it had adopted, had diminished slavery in Brazil? Certainly the Govern- 


ment had not abolished slavery there, nor had they procured any distinct 
recognition of a plan for the gradual abolition of slavery there. But 
still they had diminished the slavery of Brazil. (Hear, hear.) In com- 
parison with the state of things which would have ensued, had the pro- 
position of the late Government been adopted in 1841, in comparison 
with such a state they had reduced the extent of slavery, and conse- 
quently the extent of misery connected with the transport of slaves. 
Figures proving the fact of the reduction of the slave-trade had been 
brought before the house. There could be no doubt but that the vigilance 
of our cruisers on the coast of Africa had had a very great effect in re- 
straining the slave-trade with Brazil. In 1838 the number of slaves 
imported into the province of Rio alone was 30,000. In the years 1841 
and 1842 it was reduced to between 8,000 and 9,000; and while he was 
on this subject he would be allowed to say, in the name of the British 
Parliament, that that man should be for ever recollected who, as Governor- 
General of Cuba—he meant General Valdez—in spite of local prejudices 
—in spite of the influence of personal interest—in a country where 
we knew not how difficult it was to make head against such ohstacles— 
had set himself against the slave-trade to that island, and by whose 
exertions it had been nearly put an end to. (Hear, hear.) It was unfor- 
tunate that he had been removed, and that the Governor who had - 
been substituted was more likely, he believed, to accommodate himself 
to the feelings and the prejudices of those around him. Such an appoint- 
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ment he could not but look upon as a misfortune to humanity. (Hear, 
hear.) But to return. By the vigilance of our cruisers it was notorious 
that the slave-trade had been much reduced, but it was equally notorious 
that that vigilance had been aided by the commercial poliey which this 
country had pursued—he granted, at a commercial disadvautage—with 
reference to our Brazilian trade. But there was no doubt that there had 
been a considerable transfer of estates in Brazil from sugar to coffee 
growing purposes. The fact was important owing to the difference in 
cultivation, and consequently in the happiness of the cultivators, between 
the two products. That difference consisted in this, that the cultivation 
of sugar was confined to male adults, while that of coffee could be car- 
ried on by women and children. The transfer, therefore, had been most 
important ; and the committee appointed in 1842, to examine into the 
state of affairs on the west coast of Africa, stated that, not only had the 
cruisers helped to diminish the nefarious traffic, but that the depressed 
condition of the sugar-planters in Cuba and Brazil had done much in 
furtherance of the same object. (Cheers.) But the slave-trade still 
retained its vitality, and the slightest relaxation of vigilance on the part 
of our cruisers would be sufficient to revive it on its former extended 
scale. It should be recollected that he was speaking of a trade which 
was encouraged and protected by, at all events, the local and provisional 
authorities of Brazil; and he had the best authority to show that those 
amongst the superintendent officers of Brazil who might choose, from 
motives of humanity and respect to the law, to set themselves against 
the slave-trade, were frequently discouraged and dismissed, and the 
course which their superiors adopted was to wink at the slave-trade in 
the most open and glaring manner possible. That trade had, to some 
extent, revived on the coast of Brazil, in consequence of its having be- 
come necessary, on account of political circumstances farther south, to 
relax the vigilance exercised in guarding that coast. He did not mean to 
say that the trade had extended to any great length; but the inquiries 
which had taken place showed that the slave interest was as cruel as ever, 
and as much as ever alive and on the watch for opportunities of again 
exercising all its resources. It was known that Government, in attempt- 
ing to negotiate with Brazil, did endeavour to connect with the object of 
the admission of sugar into this country more favourable terms than the 
present—a stipulation on the part of the Brazilian Government with re- 
gard to slavery and the slave-trade. He thought that, in touching upon 
this subject, the right hon. gentleman had seemed inclined to say that, so 
far as the slave-trade was concerned, this was a legitimate interference ; 
that to ask from the Brazilian Government some legitimate guarantee, as 
respected the slave-trade, would be reasonable; but he had understood 
the right hon. gentleman to have deprecated any interference with internal 
slavery. Now, how did they stand with respect to this assertion? Was 
it not a fact that the stipulations already agreed to by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment as to the slave-trade, would, were they only acted upon, be 
quite adequate to effect their purpose of the suppression of the traffic ? 
It would be impossible, he believed, for the wit of man to devise stipu- 
lations of a more efficient nature than those already in existence. But 
he had been struck by a question asked by the noble lord the member for 
Tiverton, as to whether the Government were seeking to obtain new sti- 
pulations for the suppression of the slave-trade, or whether they were 
seeking to obtain satisfactory guarantees for the fulfilment of the existing 
stipulations. A more important distinction could not be drawn; for 
though the stipulations were most efficient, the guarantees were worth- 
less. There were only two guarantees which, until a great change had 
taken place in the feelings of the people of Brazil, were worth having. 
One of them would be effectual, and that was the stoppage of the slave- 
trade by extrinsic force. If they could so blockade the coast that no 
slave could be smuggled through the guard, that would be a guarantee for 
the extinction of the slave-trade. He admitted that, if such a thing 
could be done, it would have an important bearing upon our commercial 
policy as regarded sugar. If it were possible to render our guard upon 
the coast of Africa perfectly effective, so as entirely to stop the traffic, 
then he would not hesitate to admit that the case of sugar was analogous 
to that of cotton. It would then be doubtful if it was reasonable to 
stand upon distinctions between the slave-trade and the slavery that aetu- 
ally exists in Brazil, the more especially when that slavery existed in 
such a form that it would soon be necessary either greatly to modify it, 
or that it would destroy itself by the waste of life of the slave population. 
That was one guarantee. But the only other guarantee was connected 
with measures for the mitigation and suppression of the system in Brazil 
itself. The internal slavery in the Brazils was thus connected with, and 
dependent upon, the slave-trade; and therefore it was not a curious 
desire to intermeddle with the internal and municipal institutions of 
Brazil which had led the Government to adopt the steps which it had 
taken. He repeated, that it was because slavery in Brazil was irretrievably 
connected with the slave-trade, it could not be viewed in the light of a 
mere domestic institution. If the slavery of the Brazils, then, was of 
such a peculiar character—if it was one of the great means of keeping 
up the slave-trade—then the internal slavery connected itself with a 
question not municipal, not domestic—it almost took rank as a question 
of international law and international justice. (Hear, hear.) Having 
thus tried to explain that it was from no desire to interfere with the in- 
ternal constitution and arrangements of Brazil that the Government made 
the demand which it had brought forward, he went on to allude to the 
charge of inconsistency brought against the Government. The right 
hon. gentleman had taunted them with respect to their reduction upon 
the duties on coffee, and the willitigness which they had expressed to carry 
that reduction still further; and, although he admitted it was true that 
the cultivation of sugar was more severe labour than the cultivation of 
coffee, yet that it mattered little to the unfortunate slave on the middle 
passage whether he was going to cultivate sugar or coffee, so far as the 
horrors of the slave-trade were concerned. But the real difference was 
this. He granted that, if the cultivation of coffee were to have the 
effect upon the slave-trade which the cultivation of sugar had, that in 
such a case the argument would be a valid one. But the fact was, that, 
to cultivate sugar, slaves would be carried from Africa to the Brazils, while 
to cultivate coffee they would not. (Hear, hear.) The cultivation of 
coffee could be better carried on by free than by slave labour. It was a 
cultivation which adapted itself to the economy of every family. Every 
woman, every girl, and every boy, found his or her place. It was not to 





carry away women, , and that the slavers crossed the sea ; 
made up, indeed, ead’: fourth of the cargo of such unfortunate sor 
sons, but their great object was to carry away young men. great 
mass of their captives were young men under twenty, just beginning te 
be available for hard labour—just reaching the maturity of their strength, 
out of whom a few years’ labour could be confidently anticipated. Suck 
persons would not be carried away to cultivate coffee. It was quite easy, 
even in the western hemisphere, for coffee planters to compete with free 
against slave labour. St. Domingo exported a great quantity of’ free- 
grown coffee, without any more difficulty than Brazil found in exporting 
her slave-raised sugar ; and if they were content to take experience for 
their guide, it did appear easy to raise coffee by means of free labour. 
He believed, indeed, that if the duties on coffee in this country were te 
be so much lowered as to establish a greater cultivation of coffee in Bre- 
zil, it would be the interest of the Brazilians to supply the means of the 
increased competition which would arise by free labour. But the right 
hon. gentleman had dwelt on a case with respect to which he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) thought that both sides of the house had heard its introduction 
with pleasure. He alluded to the course pursued by Government as te 
copper ore; but he (Mr. Gladstone) would still say, that if it could be 
proved that the Government were guilty of the grossest inconsistency as 
to permitting the introduction of copper ore, it would not therefore follow 
that it befitted the House of Commons to overlook the great practical 
question of the revival of the slave-trade in connexion with any reduction 
of the sugar-duties. But he denied that any inconsistency existed in the 
matter. The right hon. gentleman had stated that, of all sorts of labour, 
the most wearing and the most wasting was that of slaves in mines; and 
then he went on to show that the present Government had so reduced the 
duty upon copper ore, that a very large quantity had been since admitted 
into this country. The right hon. gentleman then asked why the Go- 
vernment would not do for sugar that which they had done for copper 
ore? The argument would be strong, if it did not unfortunately happea 
to be wanting in the main point of resemblance between the cases. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to labour under a delusion, that the com- 
mercial measure of 1842 was intended to facilitate the introduction of 
copper ore into this country—that it was intended by it to afford facilities 
for this purpose. 

Mr. LasoucHere.—It has done so. An increased quantity has been 
introduced. 

Mr. GLapstone.—Then, if that had been the effect, it had never beem 
the object, of the tariff. The right hon. gentleman stood on a mere 
literal distinction, and, not condescending to look into commercial re- 
sults, because there was a larger importation he took it for granted that 
importation was with the view of benefiting the importers from Brazil. 

Mr. LasoucnEere.—All I say is, that the quantity imported has in- 
creased. 

Mr. GLADSTONE admitted this; but if the right hon. gentleman was 
to go into a specification of all the countries from which the whole quan- 
tity of copper ore came, he would find that, where copper ore was raised 
by slave labour, there was a diminution, and that the increase was pro- 
duced by the ore of Chili. But this was only the practical effect. What 
he maintained was, that the change of the law in 1842 was not intended 
to favour the importer of copper ore, but to confer a benefit on the con- 
sumer and manufacturer. The object was to prevent the smelting power 
from being used to the exclusive benefit of other manufacturers, and te 
equalise the price. How? Not by granting a favour to the importer, 
but placing the difference of price in the treasury of the country. And 
it was into the treasury it had gone. Nothing was more plain than the 
distinction between copper ore and sugar. Of sugar we did not import 
enough for our own consumption from our own possessions. Of copper 
ore we imported enough to export to other countries. The right hon. 
gentleman taunted the Government for not having given the same facilities 
for the introduction of sugar that they did for that of copper ore. New, 
he admitted that the owner of copper ore had no preference of the English 
over a foreign market ; but, to show the way in which the change of the 
law had operated, he held in his hand a letter complaining of the increased 
quantity of Cuba ore smelted at New York. , 

Mr. LasoucHEeRE.—But that shows a larger importation from Cubs. 

Mr. GLapstone.—Certainly ; but it showed the importer gained one 
advantage while he lost another; and he looked upon the advantage he 
gained as less than that which he iost. He (Mr. Gladstone) was quite 
sure it was so. He did not say, however, that the injury would be per- 
manent. The intention was to leave the importer just where they found 
him, and to confer a benefit on other parties without mischief to him. 
He believed the importer’s position to be worse since the passing of the 
law than it was before. It was very doubtful whether this was not owing 
to the depressed state of commerce, and the unusually low price to whick 
copper. ore had fallen ; but, at all events, nothing was more vain than 
that, because a change had been made in the law which gave the importer 
of copper ore a practical advantage, and increased the employment of 
free labour, we should therefore give um advantage to slave-grown sugar, 
and augment the number of those employed in raising it. He thought 
the right hon. gentleman had given as his understanding of the failure of 
the negotiation between this country and Brazil, not any violence of 
temper or unreasonableness of demand which might have prevailed om 
either side of the Channel, but the insuperable resolve of our Government 
to abolish all traffic in slaves. He did not say that the right hon. gentle- 
man stated his view at all unfairly, and he admitted the impression he 
lay under prevailed to some extent. The case was not as assumed. It 
was perfectly true that the mission of Mr. Ellis had failed; it was per- 


‘fectly true that Mr. Ellis was empowered to deal with the Brazilian 


Government on terms of relative advantage, provided Brazil was willing 
to assent to certain stipulations as to slavery and the slave-trade; but it 
was by no means true that on these grounds the mission was brokem 
up, or that it failed from any other reason than the demands made by the 
Government of Brazil. And it was due to the right hun. gentleman at 
the head of this mission, which did not terminate successfully, that that 
result was not at all induced by the want of good feeling or courtesy 
on the part of the ministers on either side. The gentleman ‘ 

last year laid down this principle: ‘‘ We will enter into a commercial 
treaty with you, if you will admit our sugar at a differential duty, not of 
one-tenth on the value of the goods, but one-tenth on the corresponding 
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articles of English growth.’’ So that the extreme point to which they 
were willing to go was, that sugar raised by slaves should enter into com- 
petition with that raised by freemen in Jamaica or Barbadoes at a differ- 
ential duty of one-tenth, not on the value, but on the duty. The effect of 
this would be, that, taking the protecting duty of British sugar to be 
25s8., the maximum duty at which the Brazilians were willing that their 
sugar should enter would be 27s. 6d. If his recollection served right, 
on that demand being made it was deemed utterly hopeless to pursue the 
matter further. (Hear, hear.) He thought the universal opinion of the 
house was, that, so long as protective duties remained in any form, there 
was a strong claim for retaining them on the part of the growers of sugar 
in our British colonial possessions. He did not say that in the East 
Indies sugar might not be raised at a cheap rate, or that in the Mauritius 
the supply of labour was not now comparatively abundant; but he main- 
tained on behalf of the West Indies, when the scarcity of labour was 
produced there by our benevolent and excellent legislation, we should 
provide for the consequences which we had ourselves brought about. 
(Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman alluded to the mission of the 
Brazilian minister to this country, and attributed its failure to our rejec- 
tion of certain articles in the tariff. Now, supposing a minister of this 
country could be so forgetful of the feelings of humanity as to disregard 
all considerations respecting slavery and the slave-trade, still the terms 
offered by Brazil were not such as could be accepted. He might state to 
the house, he should not say the arguments—they might be dispensed 
with—but the demands made on the part of Brazil. In the first place, 
he must say that, from the discussion which treated of the question in 
this country, a false impression appeared to prevail as to the importance 
of the trade with Brazil. The ministers of Brazil were not willing to 
grant what the right hon. gentleman admired so much—a good reciprocity 
treaty without a tariff treaty. If they consented to an equality of dues 
on ships, and to an equal treatment with respect to goods, they considered 
this a great boon to England, for which some large equivalent should be 
given. Now, with regard to the tariff treaties great difficulties stood in 
the way—whether from ignorance or selfishness, on one side or both, or 
from the liability to be blinded by national interests—which could be best 
illustrated by stating the terms which were demanded. Besides the sti- 
pulation of 2s. 6d. protection on Brazilian sugar, it was proposed that 
English cottons and woollens—the Brazilians having an unrestricted power 
over other goods—should be admitted into Brazil, the latter at 30 per 
cent., and the former (which, as the right hon. gentleman knew, consti- 
tuted three-fourths of the whole trade) at 40 per cent. So that, in defer- 
ence to the peculiar circumstances of our colonies, and the consequent 
scarcity of labour and high wages, British free-grown sugar was to have 
a bonus of 2s. 6d.; whilst on our coarse cotton, intended for the use of 
slaves, the moderate impost of 40 per cent. was demanded! This was in 


lieu of a treaty according to which our goods paid 15 per cent. on im-' 


portation into the Brazils. 
Mr. M. Grsson said,—They had heard a great deal of slavery and the 


‘slave-trade; but he must be permitted to remark, that the course taken 


by her Majesty’s Government, in reference to this question, somewhat 
resembled ‘the course which the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies 


“said the late Government took on most questions of public policy—like 


the game of thimble-rig. (A laugh.) He thought the present was a 
case exactly in point. (Hear, hear.) Sometimes they were told it was 
slavery, sometimes it was the slave-trade; so that they never knew under 
what thimble the pea was. (Laughter.) When they urged that minis- 
ters had got all the treaties against the slave-trade they could expect to 
get—that they had obtained all the stipulations which could be offered to 
them in negotiations, then it was replied that it was not the slave-trade, 
it was slavery they were anxious to put down; but now, when ministers 
were charged with making a pretext of the question of slavery, they went 
back and told their.opponents that it was the slave-trade against which 
they directed their efforts. (Hear, hear.) Now, he ventured to say, if 
they were to look back to the proposition of the noble lord the member 
for London, they would find that it was slavery on which the present 
ministers had grounded their opposition to that plan. (Hear, hear.) 
They said they could not admit the sugar of Brazil and Cuba until they 
had made some attempts to induce those governménts to put down 
slavery—that they must have some preliminary treaty. He was sorry the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the Government had left his place, 
because he wished to ask him how he proposed to treat with the Brazilian 
Government in reference to the question of slavery, and with whom he 
would have treated? Could the President of the Board of Trade tell 
him that there was any body or any potentate in Brazil that had the 
power to put down slavery and the slave-trade if they were willing ? 
Unless the right hon. gentleman could assure them that there was some- 
body who possessed that power, with whom did he propose to treat? The 
right hon. gentleman could not propose to treat with, parties who had no 
power—he could not have meant to raise expectations that could never be 
realised, and hopes that could never be fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) He 
would ask the right hon. gentleman, the President of the Board of Trade, 
as he was an advocate for putting down slavery by coercion and the inter- 
ference of foreign countries—what put down slavery and the slave-trade 
in this country? Was it hostile tariffs? Was it the visits of foreign 
cruisers on our coasts? Was it menacing negotiations? Nothing of 
this kind was used to put down slavery in the British dominions. He 
(Mr. Gibson) said it was the formation of an enlightened public opinion 
in this country, the conviction that slavery was contrary to every law, 
moral or divine, and to the principles of religion, that caused the sup- 
ger of slavery, and not those external influences to which the right 

n. gentleman seemed disposed to trust. (Hear, hear.) He would ask 
the right hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel), now that he had returned to his 
place, to what authovity he intended to appeal in Brazil to aid him in 
putting down slavery in that country? Did the right hon. gentleman 
think that the Brazilian Government, or any party in that country, could 
abolish a system which was so interwoven with all the feelings, prejudices, 
‘and pecuniary interests of the great proprietary classes in that empire ? 
The right hon. gentleman surely would not have offered a condition which 
he knew could not be fulfilled ; either he must have known that there 
was such a power with which it was right and fit to treat, which could 
‘put down slavery, or he laid himself open to the charge of having pro- 
posed the reduction of the sugar-duties as a pretext, and having given 
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rise to expectations which there was no chance of realising. (Hear, hear.) 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman how that public opinion was to 
be formed in Brazil, which he contended was the only power, in that or 
any other country, which could effectually put down slavery? He (Mr. 
Gibson) said that a system of coercion, of intimidation, of hostile tariffs, 
would retard and prevent the formation of such a public opinion. And 
why? Because it would enlist on the side of slavery the spirit of nation- 
ality ; it would induce the Brazilians to forget the iniquity of slavery, 
and look at it only as an institution which they must vindicate in order to 
assert their national independence. But did not every reasonable man in 
this country know perfectly well it was not slavery that prevented Govern- 
ment from altering the sugar-duties? (Hear, hear.) There was not a 
man, woman, or child in the British dominions who gave them credit for 
sincerity in this allegation. Why, who were we, to be talking about 
slavery? (Hear, hear.) Was it so long since we were slave-owners 
ourselves? (Hear, hear.) These duties were imposed at a time when 
we were slave-owners, and were, therefore, clearly not imposed for the 
purpose of preventing the import of sugar, which was the produce of 
slave labour, to come into competition then with the produce of free la- 
bour. Perhaps ministers would tell the House that they would have 
taken them off, but for their wish to prevent slave labour from compe- 
tition with free. He (Mr. Gibson) did not believe they would; he be- 
lieved their object at first was monopoly, and that it was still monopoly. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Viscount Sanpon said that the Brazil trade was not a boon so great 
aud so important to the manufacturers of Manchester, that it was worth 
scrambling for, in opposition to a great principle of policy which had 
been adopted with the general consent of the nation. (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. gentleman challenged him (Viscount Sandon) to go down to his 
constituents at Liverpool, and tell them that he advocated the continu- 
ance of the present duties upon principles of humanity. Now he (Vis- 
count Sandon) believed that, were he to do so, the result would prove 
that the opinions of the people of Liverpool were unchanged upon this 
question, and that they had a strong horror of the encouragement of the 
practice of slavery, in common with the majority of the community of 
this country. He believed that the feeling of the great body of the 
people of this country was unchanged upon the subject of slavery, and 
that if they were appealed to on the subject at another general election, 
they would unequivocally declare it; and he believed that that feeling 
was so deep-rooted, that mere considerations of pounds, shillings, and 
pence would not induce them to sacrifice it. (Hear, hear.) The fact 
was, that they had the choice between the immigration of free labourers 
into the West India colonies, or the importation of sugars the produce'of 
free labour into our markets, and he trusted that the feeling of the coun- 
try would make no hesitation as to which to accept. He admitted that 
the state of the sugar-market was still by no means satisfactory. He 
thought the price of 63s. an extravagant one; but still it was defensible 
at present upon the score of the abolition of slavery. Honourable gen- 
tlemen might laugh at motives of humanity, but this was not the fashion 
some years ago. The question was, whether the admission of Brazilian 
sugar would not be a boon and encouragement to the employers of slave 
labour. He maintained that it would be, and upon that ground alone he 
should be prepared to oppose this proposition. 

Mr. Brieut said that throughout the evening he had not heard any 
discussion of this question in reference to its real merits, namely, the 
effect which it had upon the great body of the consumers of this country. 
Honourable gentlemen opposite had tried to divert the house upon a false 
scent, and had talked of the discouragement of slavery, as if that was the 
great cause nearest their hearts. But it was somewhat a drawback to the 
force of these arguments, that the right hon. gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, who had used them, was of a family which in former 
times had been connected with all the disgraceful features and practices 
of slavery. (Oh, oh!) He meant to make no charge against any indivi- 
dual, nor as to any particular acts. He believed that nothing had been 
done by any of the gentlemen of that family but what any person who 
had slaves was necessitated to do; but still the right hon. gentleman and 
his family notoriously belonged to a party which had always supported 
the principle of slavery, and had kept slaves as long as public opinion in 
the country allowed them todo so. (Hear, hear.) He was aware that 
the Anti-Slavery Committee had sent some kind of memorial or report to 
the Government against the reduction of the duties on foreign sugars, 
but he knew also that in this course they had not been supported by any 
of the anti-slavery societies in the provinces. The Hibernian Society, as 
well as those of Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, Devizes, and many others, had seceded from the central 
Society on that very ground, and the Society, in consequence of this fatal 
error, had fallen into complete helplessness. From his own experience, 
he (Mr. Bright) having visited almost every borough in England during 
the last few months, could safely say that anti-slavery notions would not 
be a hindrance in the way of any gentleman who came forward in favour 
of free trade opinions. The right hon. gentleman alluded to the fact, 
that the East Indies and the Mauritius would not long require protection, 
but that the West Indies would require it, because labour, from its 
scarcity, was so very dear. But the planters of Jamaica were themselves 
to blame for any scarcity of labour there. The climate of Jamaica was 
favourable to negro population, and yet their numbers had, instead of 
increasing, greatly diminished. It had been stated, on good authority, 
that if negro emancipation had been postponed for fifty years, under 
the treatment of the planters of Jamaica not a single negro would be in 
existence. The cruelty of it was so great, the food so bad, the labour so 
long and heavy and barbarous, and their sufferings so appalling, that the 


whole negro race would have been exterminated. Therefore he thought 


it was a bad argument that, because the negro population of the West 
Indies was diminished, the people of this country should be robbed of 
between four and five millions annually to support the sugar monopoly 
for the benefit of those colonies—a monopoly that worked injuriously, 
not only to the consumers but the traders; for it was a notorious fact 
that the grocers realised no profit, scarcely, on the sale of sugar—many 
of them, indeed, refusing to sell that article by itself, requiring that, the 
dealer should tea as well as sugar, in order that they might 
obtain some profit by the transaction. But it was useless to argue,this 
question. There could be no two opinions upon it, that the West India 
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planters derived the same advantage from this monopoly as the landed 
proprietors of this country did from the corn-laws. 

r. F. Baninc said,—The topic of slavery had been so constantly 
introduced into this question that it was hardly possible to avoid it; but 
he would ask if, on the grounds urged by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) in relation to sugar, it was possible to defend all the anoma- 
lies belonging to our system of trade? The importation of copper, for 
instance, had been mentioned, and the right hon. gentleman, with his 
usual acuteness, had drawn a distinction in favour of copper as compared 
with sugar. The samé ingenuity might, perhaps, establish some distinc- 
tion between Brazil and United States sugar; but who would say that it 
was possible fairly and honestly to carry out the principles laid down as 
to slavery and sugar? He had listened to the right hon. gentleman’s 
case as regarded copper with great attention ; but how could he maintain 
his own principles? For who would now say, when smelted copper was 
notoriously imported, that no copper from Cuba entered into the circula- 
tion of the country? In truth, it was impossible for the right hon. gen- 
tleman to carry out his own principles ; and the question how far foreign 
countries would give Great Britain credit for perfect honesty of purpose 
he (Mr. Baring) had no great difficulty in solving, when he recollected 
how they universally held that in her proceedings regarding the slave- 
trade she had been governed’ mainly by regard to her own interests. The 
right hon. gentleman had put the question of the slave-trade very fairly. 
It would be impossible for him to deal with-any article the produce of the 
United States, if the question of slavery were to be introduced. Almost 
the only commercial treaty he had entered into was with Russia, and 
though slavery, strictly speaking, did not exist in that empire, still the 
system of serfs in Russia seemed almost to render it necessary, upon his 
own principles, that the right hon. gentleman should require of the Czar 
certain regulations to ameliorate the condition of the serfs. The right 
hon. gentleman stated that he objected to slavery in the Brazils, because 
it encouraged the slave-trade, and he knew of no possible means of get- 
ting rid of the slave-trade but by the abolition of slavery. According to 
the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel), last year some immediate measures 
were required for the amelioration of the condition of the slaves, with a 
view to the ultimate abolition of slavery. He (Mr. Baring) did not mean 
to speak with the slightest disrespect of those who, in this country, en- 
tertained a strong feeling on the subject of slavery. On the contrary, he 
entertained the highest admiration for the motives which influenced them; 
and it was the duty of every man to do his utmost to get rid of such a 
scourge to human nature. But was the proposed condition likely to pro- 
duce the slightest effect? Supposing the Brazils had accepted the offer 
of Great Britain; suppose it had undertaken to introduce immediate 
measures for the amelioration of the state of the slaves, with a view to the 
ultimate abolition of slavery, how would it be possible for this country to 
take care that the measures were carried into effect? It might be well 
to obtain treaties, and to procure the insertion in them of articles in 
themselves adequate to the end ; but how could Great Britain make sure 
that the articles would be observed? Were they to leave it to the Bra- 
zilian Government to take measures for the suppression of the slave- 
trade? Did they suppose that the Brazilian Government would carry 
into effect that which we had not been able to do with all our exertions, 
with our armed steamers, with our cruisers, with all our means? We had 
failed in doing that, and would we then trust it to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and expect that they would carry it into effect? Was there seri- 
ously any intention of such a proceeding? Would they propose to send 
_ protectors of slaves to be established throughout the Brazils? Were 
there to be a minister and consul for the purpose of constantly hearing 
complaints in Brazil on the subject of slavery, and carrying them to the 
Government of Brazil? Would they propose to adopt a system so much 
calculated as that must be to promote quarrels and hostility, and bad 
feeling towards England? (Hear, hear.) Would that course, he asked, 
be called one that was at all likely to lead to an increase of the popularity 
of England in Brazil? (Hear, hear.) But he would put a case to illus- 
trate that. When we had in operation the system of slavery in the West 
Indies, would it be permitted that a foreign country should become pro- 
tectors of that population, and by treaty give them a right to do so? 
Would it be permitted that they should have such privilege secured by 
treaty, and that they could constantly make representations to their 
Government, and complain of us that we had broken faith when we re- 
fused to do as they should ask? (Hear, hear.) So strongly did he 
(Mr. Baring) feel on the subject, that he believed, if such a treaty were 
entered into on our part as gave such a right of interference when slavery 
existed in our West India colonies, it would have had the effect of uniting 
one of the most powerful feelings, namely, national pride, with slavery, 
and postponed for a considerable time, instead of advancing, its total abo- 
lition. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Roperr Peru said that the hon. member (Mr. M. Gibson) had 
stated that the Anti-Slavery Association was adverse to the continuance 
of the system of armed intervention, and that they did not wish to see 
exertions made to put down the slave-trade by armed steamers, nor did 
they think that such means would bave the effect of suppressing it. 

Mr. M. Gisson.—Hear, hear. 

Sir Roperr Peet thought he should have heard that argument used, 
and that, if it were used, it would be heard from the hon. member for 
Manchester. Now, in answer to that statement of the hon. member, he 
(Sir Robert Peel) would read a document which he had received from the 
Anti-Slavery Society within a month. It was dated February 9th, 1844, 
and was as follows: ‘‘ The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society deem it their duty at the present moment to lay before 
you their sentiments in relation to a subject intimately connected with 
the great object of their pursuit—the extinction of slavery, and the con- 
sequent cessation of the slave-trade throughout the world.’’ (Hear.) He 
was perfectly ready to admit that a part of this communication confirmed 
the statement of the honourable gentleman, that the Society was not in 
favour of armed means to suppress slavery, and he would read the pas- 
sage which bore upon it: ‘‘ As for armed intervention and treaty stipu- 
lations, all experience shows that, without having effected, and without 
holding forth any promise of effecting the abolition of the slave-trade, 
they immeasurably aggravated its ferocity and destructiveness.” (Hear, 
hear.) ‘‘ Under the influence of these considerations,’’ it went on, ‘‘ the 
Committee present their earnest and definite request to you, Sir Robert 








Peel, as the head of her Majesty’s Government, that a measure may be 
prepared for admitting free-grown produce from all parts of the world 
into the British market, on the same terms as the produce of British 
possessions.’’ (Hear, hear.) It coneluded by saying, ‘‘In any event, 
however, the Committee but desire that no relaxation of existing duties 
on the produce of slave labour shall be allowed. It is enough—the Com- 
mittee think it is far too much—that Great Britain now does, by her 
unparalleled commerce, to sustain and foster this gigantic evil, and it is 
time that her course was in the opposite direction ; but, at all events, it 
may be hoped that this country will be spared the dishonour, and the 
world the misery, of any further aggravation of this horrible system by 
such means.’’ Now, that was from the Anti-Slavery Society, which the 
honourable member said were too wise to approve of differential duties 
between sugar which was the produce of free labour, and that which was 
produced by slave labour. (Ministerial cheers.) 


Mr. M. Gisson.—I do not believe that Committee represents the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Sir R. Pee said the honourable member left the impression on the 
House of Commons that the Anti-Slavery Society were opposed to the 
discriminating duty as a means of suppressing the slave-trade; and with 
respect to the fact of this committee representing the Anti-Slavery Society, 
he could only say that the communication which he received bore the 
venerable name of Thomas Clarkson, (hear, hear,) and he (Sir Robert 
Peel) doubted whether the Anti-Slavery Society would disavow the senti- 
ments expressed by him upon the part of that society. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) did not mean to say that those opinions ought to be binding on the 
legislature ; he did not attach to them more weight than they deserved ; 
but he protested against the honourable member for Manchester using 
the name of the Anti-Slavery Society in support of his arguments, when 
he (Sir Robert Peel) showed that they entertained opinions altogether 
different, and opposed to him. (Ministeric] cheers.) In the present 
state of our relations, he felt it to be his duty to decline entering into 
any extended explanation. It was all very well for the hon. member for 
Durham to say there was no question but the interest of consumers— 
what would most tend to cheapen the price of sugar; but he (Sir Robert 
Peel) doubted whether that was the most economical view to take of the 
question ; he doubted whether, with the colonial empire we had, if we 
chose to disregard every consideration—if we were reckless of all conse- 
quences, and supposing the course hon. gentlemen opposite wanted to 
pursue were to involve those colonies in difficulty, distress, and anarchy 
—he doubted whether we should release ourselves from the moral obliga- 
tion our present position imposed, and whether we should find that we 
were consulting thorough economy, supposing their measures were carried. 
(Hear, hear.) That, however, opened a great question, which would 
not be solved by saying the interest of the consumer alone was to be 
attended to, and every other interest disregarded. If the principle of the 
hon. member for Durham was good, they ought to have made no effort 
for the extinction of slavery ; it ought rather to be revived ; for he would 
prove that, if they revived slavery in our colonial possessions, they would 
have cheaper sugar. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear.””) If cheapness of sugar, 
then, was the only question to be considered, they need not incur an 
immense expense for suppressing the slave-trade. When slavery existed, 
the produce of our West India colonies was greater than at present, and 
sugar was cheaper than at present; and they were enabled not only to 
supply this country, but we had a surplus for exportation—(hear, hear) 
—and if the interest of the consumer and the cheapness of that product 
alone were to be attended to, it was an impeachment of every act by 
which they attempted to mitigate the horrors of slavery—it was an im- 
peachment of every expense they would now incur for the purpose of 
preventing it. (Hear, hear, hear.) They (the Government) were about 
to adopt a new, and he hoped more effectual plan for the extinction of 
slavery. They admitted, with the Anti-Slavery Society, that their efforts 
hitherto had been unavailing—that it was impossible to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves into the Brazils. Whatever force they might station 
on that coast, it was difficult to prevent the landing by thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of slaves. The local authorities of the country would 
connive at the traffic—self-interest was too powerful, and the treaties 
were not fairly executed. (Hear, hear.). It had been suggested to the 
Government by Captain Denman, an officer well acquainted with the 
coast of Africa, and whose exertions in the suppression of the slave-trade 
were entitled to the thanks of every philanthropist—(hear, hear)—it had 
been suggested to them by him that, without an increase of their force, 
they might act much more efficiently in the suppression of the slave-trade 
than they did now. He proposed to establish a blockade of the whole of 
that part of the western coast of Africa from which slaves could be taken 
—that they should keep a constant guard on that coast—and he and the 
naval authorities with whom they had consulted concurred in giving it as 
their opinion that, by withdrawing from the West Indies and the coast of 
Brazil a considerable portion of the force now employed there for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and employing on the coast of Africa 
steamers at the mouths of the rivers, and to visit every part of the station 
for 600 or 700 miles, they would be more successful in the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and the prevention altogether of the evils and horrors 
of the passage. (Hear, hear.) They were about to try that experiment, 
and God grant that it might succeed! (Loud cheers.) But if the hon. 
gentleman’s doctrine was correct that the reduction of 1d. in the price of 
sugar is the thing to be aimed at by the legislature, they were not justified 
in making that experiment ; they were not justified in taxing the people 
of England for the purpose of putting down the slave-trade, but they 
should rather encourage it to reduce the price of sugar. (Hear, hear.) 
But he trusted the House of Commons would be influenced by more high 
and honourable motives than those expressed by the hon. member for 
Durham—(loud cheers from the ministerial benches)—and looking at the 
course which had been pursued, the sacrifices which had been made, 
looking at the grant of twenty millions for the purpose of abolishing sla- 
very in our dominions, he did trust the House of Commons would not be 
prepared to follow in the wake of the hon. gentleman, and admit the 
proposition that every shilling which had been expended in mitigating a 
great moral evil had not been justified, and that we ought to have looked 
at no other consideration than what was the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer. (Loud cheers.) There was a time when the members of that 
persuasion to which the hon. gentleman belonged—(loud cheers, in which 
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the remainder of the sentence was lost)—and whatever their sentiments 
might be now, he would say, that to the honour of that persuasion, he 
knew when the members of it would to a man have disclaimed the hon. 

’s doctrine, that we ought to be indifferent to the evils of 
stavery—to regard the price of sugar. (Loud cheers.) Last year the 
Degislature passed an act prohibiting the employment of British capital 
for the purpose of producing articles in which slave labour was concerned. 
Wt passed an act preventing the British subject so employing his capital 
from recovering any debt that might be due to him. As he had said 
before, they were now about to make a great experiment for the purpose 
of preventing the exportation of slaves from Africa. If they were pre- 
pared at once to admit Brazilian sugar into consumption in this country, 
hie belief was that they might pass what laws they pleased as to the em- 
ployment of British capital, but they would have caused a great aggrava- 
tion of the evils of slavery. The right hon. gentleman said, that it was 
impossible in negotiations or conventions to have a guarantee that the 
Brazilian Government would observe them. He asked whether there 
was to be a constant interference with the municipal institutions of 
another country? He (Sir Robert Peel) thought that much might be 
done towards the ultimate extinction of slavery, supposing the Brazilian 
Government consented that after a certain day all the children of negroes 
horn in the Brazils should be free; and supposing they also consented 
that some means should be taken for the purpose of insuring that pri- 
vilege to those actually born—supposing the conditions of our treaty 
depended on that, surely it was possible to conceive means by which they 
might ultimately effect the extinction of slavery, without that constant 
and vexatious interference in the domestic affairs of another country, 
which he admitted, with the right hon. gentleman, was open to much 
objection. 

Lord PaLmerston said, if the Government were as sincere in their 
desire to suppress slavery as he was persuaded the hon. member for 
Durham was, its extinction would soon be effected. The right hon. 
baronet had been pleased to pay a compliment to his (Lord Palmerston’s) 
Fight hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon his ability in 
framing the estimates ; and he was sure the compliment might be well 
returned by his right hon. friend, because his right hon. friend, he was 
sure, could not compete with the right hon. baronet; but to return to 
the question. As he had before said, it had been put on very narrow 
ground, because all those hon. members who had spoken from the 
treasury benches had abandoned the financial part of it. The right 
hon. baronet said that the consumption of sugar might be greater in one 
year than in another; but even the right hon. baronet had not contended 
that the supply from our colonies was as great as the consumption of 
the country demanded, and as great as it would be if more facility were 
given for the exchange of foreign sugar for British commodities, by which 
the trade of the country and the comforts of the lower classes would be 
greatly extended. This was a position advanced by his hon. friends, 
and it would be taken for granted that he was not going to add anything 
to the conclusive arguments which had been advanced by them. But 


the question had been reduced to a question of negotiation. He stated - 


on a former evening, that in the speech from the throne, in the beginning 
of 1842, the Government had announced (departing from the usual 
eastom by which negotiations are adverted to, unless they are terminated 
by treaties) that they were negotiating with several powers, and they 
trusted those negotiations would end in an arrangement that would tend 
te increase the commerce of the country. He (Lord Palmerston) stated 
that they had never heard with what powers those negotiations had been 
earried on, or what had been the result thereof; but it appeared that this 
was one of those negotiations ; and he should certainly like to hear, on a 
Ming opportunity, what the others were. This surely had not been con- 
ducted either with great success or dexterity. The right hon. gentleman 
who had answered his right honourable friend, at once, as it appeared to 
him, threw over as disadvantageous those treaties which were termed tariff 
negotiations. He seemed to acquiesce in the decision of his right honour- 
able friend that such arrangements were difficult of accomplishment, and 
i& was better to confine ourselves to more general treaties. It was stated 
that the Government of the Brazils had made some very unreasonable 
proposals. He (Lord Palmerston) thought that the proposals stated by 
the right hon. gentleman were unreasonable terms, and such as the Go- 
yernment were right in not accepting; but if the late Government had 
been allowed to go into a negotiation with the Brazils in 1841, upon the 
footing on which the Government of that day meant to negotiate and 
proposed to the House to negotiate, he thought it was not assuming too 
much to say that they should have negotiated on much better terms, as 
they would have found the Brazilian Government more ready for entering 
ato a treaty than they were now, after so long a delay. Then the treaty 
lbad three years to ran; but the Brazilian Government knew now that it 
would expire in November next, and they were more likely to have nego- 
tiated on reasonable terms then, than they would be now. He could only 
say that they could not go into any details with the Brazilian minister ; 
bat as far as he had been guided from the conversation he had had with 
that minister, the latter dwelt much on the hardship that the Brazilians 
felt from the high duties levied on their commodities, and if we felt dis- 
posed to grant a fair reduction of those duties, there was every disposition 
on their part at that time to enter into a fair treaty; but when last this 
question was discussed, the representative of that Government, as far as 
he (Lord Palmerston) could understand him, regarded it as a question as 
to the abolition of slavery. It was then represented by the right hon. 
gentleman that it would be highly improper to admit sugar the produce 
of slave labour; but now they shifted their ground, and it was not the 
abolition of slavery, but the suppression of the slave- trade, at which they 
aimed. He was willing to meet them on that ground. What that might 
indicate as to their future measures he would not inquire: if it was to be 
a step towards the relaxation of the restrictions on trade, he should be 
glad; they did not state what their intentions were, but perhaps those 


. who bad heard them might be able to form some shrewd guess on the 


subject. As tothe proposition that the Government of Brazil should 
eaact some municipal law which should have the effect of improving the 
present condition of the slave, and should also lay the foundation for his 
fature emancipation—he would suppose the Brazilian Government had 
aggeed to those terms—what would be the effect of this upon the slave- 
trade? Their argument was, that if Brazilian-grown sugar was imported 





into this country, the increased demand would give encouragement to 
extended cultivation, which could only be carried on by a greater impor- 
tation of slaves, and thus a stimulus would be given to the slave-trade. 
He would admit that if they could abolish the condition of slavery, it 
would be productive of the best results; but supposing the Brazilian 
Government would agree to that, within what period did the house ima- 
gine that it would have any sensible effect? Within the whole interval 
between that time and some remote period when slavery should be abo- 
lished in Brazil, would there not have been annually an enormous increase 
in the importation of slaves for the extension of sugar cultivation ? 
Therefore, he said, on their own showing, the proposition was absurd. 
He was supposing that the Brazilians had not only agreed to the proposal, 
but had executed it bond fide ; but what right had they to suppose that ? 
What was their argument about the slave-trade? They said they had by 
treaty from the Brazilian Government, with regard to the slave-trade, 
almost every condition that they could ask for its suppression. The first 
article of the treaty of 1826 between this country and the Brazilian 
Government for the suppression of the slave-trade, said that from that 
time it should not be lawful for any Brazilian subject to engage in the 
slave-trade, and that any Brazilian subject being so engaged should be 
deemed and treated as having been guilty of piracy. He would not enter 
upon a consideration of the observations made by the right hon. baronet 
as to the advantages which would result from the right of search, but he 
(Lord Palmerston) would ask if the Brazilian Government had performed 
the engagements they had entered into with this country, could any rea- 
sonable man believe that the Brazilian slave-trade would not long ago 
have ceased? If the Brazilian Government had dealt with the Brazilian 
slave-trade as piracy, it was childish to suppose that it would not long 
since have been put down. If the Brazilian Government violated their 
engagements in this way, could there be any reliance placed on any local 
arrangements for the administration of Brazilian law for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, from which the right hon. baronet seemed to sup- 
pose such advantages would result? One of the conditions of the treaty 
which he had just referred to was, that the slaves captured on board those 
ships, and taken into Rio Janeiro, and condemned by the court of mixed 
commission, should be free. Had this condition been fulfilled? It was 
notorious to all the world, that thousands of slaves thus emancipated by 
the mixed commission at Rio Janeiro, and whom the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was bound by treaty to protect and maintain in a state of freedom, 
were as much slaves as those furtively introduced into the Brazils. 
Therefore, when the Government stated, as an objection to letting in 
Brazilian sugar, that by so doing it would be lending encouragement to 
the slave-trade, he said that such a ground of objection was utterly value- 
less, and was a mere pretence set up for refusing to let Brazilian sugar 
come into the markets of this country, and was one which any reason- 
able man should treat with scorn and ridicule. (Hear, hear.) The fact 
was, that with all this apparent zeal against the slave-trade and slavery, 
the real reason and ground of objection was to favour those who were the 
active supporters of the Government (cheers); it was to obtain and 
secure the support of the West India interest, which was the real ground 
of objection to the relaxation of trade which this admission of foreign 
sugar would produce. (Hear, hear.) 


The House then divided. The numbers were— 
For the motion z ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 132 
Against it . ° ° ° . ° 205 
Majority against the motion : ° _— 73 





Foreign Entelligenre. 


Usitrep Srates.—Tue Exrravition Cxause.—If anything 
was wanting to confirm the suspicions of the abolitionists both of England 
and America, that the 10th article of the Ashburton treaty was agreed to 
by the slaveholders in the hope that it could be made available for the 
recovery of their fugitive slaves from the British dominions, the effect of 
the very first case that has occurred under it, where coloured persons are 
concerned, will furnish that proof. We hope it will be found that the 
venerable Thomas Clarkson is yet alive to see this elucidation of the cor- 
rectness of his judgment, and the reward of his fidelity in making such 
efforts as he did to defeat this infamous design. On Tuesday, Mr. Ben- 
ton, Senator from Missouri, offered the following resolutions, the second 
of which was adopted, and the first, on his suggestion, was deferred until 
the information shall have been received. They refer, of course, to the 
Florida fugitives. 


‘* Resolved,—As the opinion of the Senate, that the President of the 
United States ought to give notice to the Government of Great Britain for 
the immediate termination of the tenth article of the treaty of 1842, being 
the article for the surrender of fugitive criminals. 

‘* Resolved,—That the President be requested to communicate to the 
Senate the information, if any, which may be in the Department of State, 
in relation to the escape of slaves committing crimes, and escaping to the 
British dominions since the ratification of the treaty of 1842, and the 
refusal of the British authorities to give them up. Also, that he commu- 
nicate to the Senate the information, if any such is possessed by him, of 
the construction which the British Government puts upon the said article 
in its relation to slaves committing crimes in the United States and taking 
refuge in the British dominions.” 

The coincidence of these two resolutions will be quite instructive to 
English statesmen, and, we hope, will serve to put them on their guard 
against the underhand movements of the slaveholders. They will also 
learn to respect the sagacity of the Anti-Slavery Committee, headed by 
the venerable Clarkson, when they point out to them dangers and deceits 
as yet unimagined in European diplomacy.—Emancipator. . 
—_—_—_—_—__eeeeeee 
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